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KATHARINE GOODSON 
DISTINGUISHED ENGLISH PIANIST WHO RETURNS TO AMERICA FOR AN 
EXTENDED TOUR NEXT SEASON 








MUSICAL 


COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS, BABCOCK, 


Telephone, 2634 Circle 
ee se Carnegie Hall, New York 


J. MENZIES VAN ZANDT, 
SOLO PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST, 


167 W. 1goth Street, New York 
Phone, 4944 -W 


COACH 


Morningside 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
hy Normal course in Public and Private School 
Miasic, Special coaching for church trials 
New York School, 601 Carnegie Hall 
Address: 


Brooklyn School, 28 Lefferts Place 


ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave., New 


CARL M. 


York 


MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management 
Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, 
Vocal Studio: 
so W. 67th St., N. Y. Tel 


Annie New York 


1405 Columbus 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
Voice Culture-—Art of Singing. 
Studio: Carnegie Hail 
Mai! Address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 
Teaching at 50 West 82d Street, New York. 
Phone, Schuyler 3088 
Afternoons at Newark, 


Voice Trials Saturday 
Phone, Market 1434. 


J., 847 Broad St. 


FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND 
OF SINGING 


144 East Gad Street, New York, 
Telephone, 


TEACHER 


610 Plaza 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


826 Carnegie Hall. Tel. «350 Circle 


JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts, 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 
The Spencer Arms, 140 W. Goth Street, 
Telephone, Columbus 3996 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL SINGING 


Muse. Anna Zigorer, Director 


‘445 Broadwa (Metropolitan Opera 
Bide » New York City 


1274 Bryant. 


llouse 


Tel. 


JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 
responsible positions. 
For ." paetiontions apply to 


vo Carnegie Hall .. « 54 West s7th St. 
Tel. Circle 1472. 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence: a184 Bathgate Ave. Ph., 3967 Tremont 





ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT, 
Exponent-Instructor of Mitter Vocan Art-Sci- 
ence. Auditions by appointment only. 
Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone, 1350 Circle 
Address Miss Stone, Secretary. 


817 


Mrs Miss Susan S., 


Positive 

Breath Con- 

trol, Perfect 

Placing 

65 Central Park West, 
Telephone, 


Henry Smock 


B Oi Cex 
VOCAL STUDIOS 


Expert 

€ oaching,. 
Diction in all 
languages. 
66th St. 
7140 


cor, 
Columbus 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 


The Rutland, 256 West 57th St., New York, 


BOGERT, BARITONE 


and recitals, 


WALTER L. 
Teacher of singing 
N.Y Tel 


Lecture 


130 Claremont Ave., 291 Morningside 


MME. GRACE WHISTLER, 
VOICE 
FIFTH AVE., 
Madison Square 


NEW YORK 


382. 


STUDIO: ato 


elephone, 


HARRY ANDERTON, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
8:14 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Phone, 321 Circle 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 

VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 

Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699. 


HELEN ETHEL 


MX. oR, 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Theo Karle. 

Tel. Circle 1350 
Seattle. 


EDMUND J 


VOCAL 
Teacher of 
703 Carnegie Hall. 


Summer Term in 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 1o4th Street. 
Phone, 2859 Academy. 


MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York City from October 1st 


Studio Address: Carnegie Hall. 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING 


249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Studio: 
Telephone, 4879 Murray Hill. 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple oir.) 

Scientifically taught—Successfully put into prac- 

tical use, 


Large Public—Small Private Classes now form- 
ing. Individual Work at any time, 


220 Madison Ave Res. Phone, 5469) Bedford 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 


Residence: 34 Gramercy Park, 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy, New York City 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Studios: 1101-2 Carnegie Hall New York City 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th St., New York. 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler. 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 
337 West 85th St., New York. 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
yor Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Formerly Metropolitan ‘Opera Company. 


44 West 86th Street. . New York 


Signor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 
Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 


WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Address: 209 West 7oth Street, New York City 


GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 2231 Broadway 
(Elevator entrance, 8oth Street) 


Tel. 4075 
Schuyler 


MINNA KAUFMANN, 


Soprano — Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method 
Address, J. Cartatt, 601-602 Carnegie Hall. 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-52 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 


INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 
HARMONY 

Director Summerfield M. E. 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester; Organist 
Temple Gate of Hope, New York. With the 
Musica Courier, 437 Fifth avenue; tel. 4292 
Murray Hill. 


Organist and 





CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano. 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


Piano 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, New York 
Audubon 1600. 


Concerts, 


Studio 
Ihone, 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 

1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 

Bidg.), N. . Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


FENNER HILL, 

(Jessie G, Fenner). 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

House, 1425 Broadway, 
Phone, Bryant 1274. 


JESSIE 


Metropolitan 
New 


pera 
York. 


DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Summer Classes, June roth to August roth. 
so West 67th St. , New York 
Phone, Columbus 8462. 


KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Defects 


MME. 

Teacher of voice in all its branches. 
of tone production eradicated, 
French and Italian Lyric Diction. 


257 West 86th Street . .  . .« New York 
‘elephone, g910 Schuyler. 


HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
Residence Studio: 24 West 47th St., New York 
Telephone, Bryant 5569. 

Summer Address: Old Lyme, Conn. 


HARRY M. GILBERT, 
ACCOMPANIST—COACH 


61 West soth St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 3309 


ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio: 115 Hamilton Place. 


Telephone, Audubon 960. 
Downtown Studio Steinway Hall 
Special Summer Rates to Teachers and Students 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
PLAYING, PIANO AND 

VOICE CULTURE. 230 E. 6ad St. 
Complete musical education given to students 


from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


THE 
VIOLIN 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

76 East 86th Street. 

Phone, 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Nine years of successful teaching and con- 

certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements 

and a limited number of pupils. 

Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
Phone, Morningside 2346. 


(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 


HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 


1730 Broadway, New York. 
Telephone, 789 Circle. 


BRUNO HUHN, 
Singing lessons for beginners and advanced 
pupils, 
Address until September 13: 


Huntting Inn, East Hampton, Long Island 





DAISY NELLIS, 


AMERICAN PIANIST 
Concerts. Recitals. 


Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City 
teinway Piano Used. 
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July 24, 3I9I9 
Stanley GARDNER [Fisnist- 
1 Gladstone Avenue . ° Westmount, Montreal 





ALBERT CHAMBERLAND 


Concert Violinist 740 Sherbrooke Street, Montreal 


—= DUNEV 


PIANIST PEDAGOGUE 
740 Sherbrooke St., = PTL “a 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 


Open for Concert and Recital Engagements. 
Studio for Voice, Opera and Repertoire. 
184 East McMillen Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ADELAIDE PIERCE 


CONTRALTO 
Warren Concert Barean, Schiffmann Bldg., 


ENGELHARDT veins 


Address: 61 West 83rd Stree. New York City 
Telephone 8286 Schuyler 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music, 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
Limited Time for Pupils in Composition 
Telephone Audubon 4440 New York 











St. Paal, Mins, 








Po=27 











“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Jsestiiasic 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Comroser, Vorce Instructor anv Coacn. 
Assistant Teacher to plergader Heinemann. 
229 West rogth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


Carolyn WHT LARD runs 


162g KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


BIRDIGE BLYE tis: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


:DILLING: 


HAENSEL & A ge Hall, N. Y. 

















MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Permanent address: Hotel Majestic, 72d St. and 
Central Park West. 
Mondays and Thursdays, Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


Mme. MARIE ZENDT 


SOPRANO 
719 Park Ave. - - 





Wilmette, Ill, 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Berean, Schiffmann Bldg., St. Paa', Mien, 


RAYMOND WILSON| 


ement: BROOKS & ly 1 ae 314 Fi ad T ies 
Pianist fys% & Deposit Bl Bice. Syracuse, N.Y abe Pi 


UEMMELI 


St. Louis, Mo. 














I Cc t 
E 2108 Lafayette Ave.., 


um HAMMANN 


CLARK 
PIANIST 


1176 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


BESSIE RICKER 


BOWN 


Interpreter of Child Verse 
and Song Stories 
Address: ARTISTS’ GUILD, Union Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo, 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
42 Fifth Ave., New York. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


ANNA E. GEORGE 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
TEACHING AT BUSH CONSERVATORY 























Pal Thomas lg |" 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, sapeine New York, 
Special course in voice ene, 
Respiration, Evelle prevered ‘or Opera, Concert, 
Oratorio. Teacher of Lucile Lawrence and many 
others in Opera and Concert. Injured voices re- 
stored, cause demonstrated, defects remedied. 
Studio so8, Odd Fellows Temple. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“WIL 


Studio: 1203 Kimball Building 
INSTRUCTION — 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelsschn Club 





Diction, 





Concert 
Srgaiet 


FL EC K DEPT. OF MUSIC 
“ 0. Tel. es Site 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


J A 
3 O 
4:HUG 
COMPOSER-PIANIST 
INSTRUCTION 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 91 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 














VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZ0 CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, RECITALS 
INSTRUCTION 
Hotel Wellington, Broadway and SSth St. Tel. 1066 Circle 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


,| ROWE sro 
BLAIR 


"PUMIsT 
740 Sherbrooke St., West, MONTREAL, CAN, 








MABEL COX-VAN GROVE s:z=2< 
ISAAC VAN GROVE “*xccompanist 


JOINT RECITALS 
630 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Wabash 8793 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York_ Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 








Accompanist 
Teacher 
CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


PESCIA 


111 WEST 7sND ST., NEW YORK. LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 





Telephone, Columbus 4266 





COURIER 


=" REIMHERR 


Concerts - Recitals - Festivals 
Address: 766 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
(Phone: Audubon 8838) 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clubs, Musicals, ete 





3 


g| Lazar S, SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tus Art or Stncine. 


Indorsed by Chaliapin, Brogi, 
i} Sammarco, Ruffo, Didur, Sem 
bach, Zerola, ete. 

Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 























FRED. V. SITTIG, Teacher of Piano and A 

TEACHER a PIANO ape Seas 

Ste. Haw de be Gnast, 

Permanent Address: Suite 1107, First National 
A 
t 
S Concert TENOR-ORATORIO 
Ww 

SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


LOUIS STILLMAN 
™/HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 

KRAFT 
ARTHUR DUNHAM 
TLUTIGER GANNON 








Bone} ALERI 





YON STUDIOS 
Ss. CONSTANTINO } YOn] 


PIETR 

Directors. 
Vocal, piano, organ and composition. 
853 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 


Telephone, 951 Circle. 


sSAYLOR 





Accompanist and Coach 


2231 Broadway, New York Tel. 4075 Schuyl 


EN MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 








324 West 84th St. + New York 
Phone, 5420 Schuyler. 


Georgiana MAC PHERSON 


PIANISTE With loternational College of Music 
Laereate Paris Conservatoire. Accredited Expeneat JOSEFFY 
Pupils accepted 4006 Kenmore Ave., Chicago 


H. RAWLINS BAKER 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
52 East 77th Street 3 2 New York 


atharoo HOFFMANN 22 


Paut. 








Home Address: Sr. 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
2ad and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


LJUNGKVIST tenor 


Royal Opera House, Stockholm 
New York 








s 
A 
M 
U 
E 


LL. 1544 Aeolian Hall, 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


° VIERHELLER 


Voice ore aa Artistic be eg 
R 501 Nixon Buildin: Pitts ~« & 


Karl SCFI NEI DER 


THE Air “Or “SINGING 
Rerertorrs, Concert, Oratorio, Orzaa 
“The Lenox,” Spruce and 1gth Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa 





Chicago 














MARIE TIFFANY 





MARY HOUGHTON BROWN 


VOCAL COACH PIANIST ORGANIST 
Instruction: Leschetizky Method 





Macagemest: Astonia Sawyer - "wean Hall, New York 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


r— Vocal Coach 
STREET NEW YORK 
hone 7639 Cathedral 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Ella May Smith, 
60 Jefferson Ave., 


REUBEN DAVIES unist“tescun 


Endorsed exponent of Rudolph Ganz 
Director General Tronitz Piano School - Dallas, Texas 


DOUGLAS POWELL 


Specialist in Voice Placement, Opera Gaon), ont and 
Recital Repertoire. Studios: ” Met 9 

House Bidg., tong Bes Broadway, N. Y. : Bepant 
1274. Teacher Clara Loring, and al rs 
prominent in the Operatic and Concert worlds. 





Com 
564 WEST 11 
Telep' 





Management: 


Columbus, Ohio 











SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studie: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. 5329 Circle 


LESLEY MARTIN 





BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York. 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, John Hendri Dr. E ie Walton 
Marshall, F O’Hara, Horace righ st, Mabel 
Wilbur, Umberto Sacch Mari 


' etti, ion eeks, and 
other singers in opera and church work. 





S Address 
1205 W. State Street, Rockford, lil. 





“THE DEVIL'S LOVE SONG” 
BY 





Cy i | ee 








by Louis Graveure, Charles 
and many others. 

Hotel a 133 West 47th Street, New York 
HALLETT GILBERTE Tel. 8570 Bryant 


is eusceestey ant 





NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 


Granberry Plane School, 839 Carnesie Hall 
Herth S12 Weot 136th Stree ; ll} new york 





SHEPHERD 


So pran o 


Concert, Oratorio, Recital 


Address: 
Music League of America 
1 West 34th Street, New York 














NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 


Announces for Season 1919-1920, Commencing Sept. 10 
Operatic Chorus—Director, ROMUALDO SAPIO 
Operatic Repertory Class—Director, MILTON ABORN 
Apply to President, 952 Eighth Avenue, for al! information 





MUSICAL COURIER 


July 24, 





1854——_NEW 





BRADBURY 


F. CG. SMITH, Inc., Manulacturers, 450 Filth Avenue 


YORK 1919 











ERNEST DAVIS 
TENOR 

Concert Toor 1919-1920 FESTIVALS :: ORATORIO :: RECITAL 

Mer. erry Calbertson, Del Parde Hotel, Midway Bivd., Chicage 





VAHDAH OLCOTT-BICKFORD, Guitarist and 
Teacher, Artistic guitar or lute accompaniments 


for sin 


ZARH | MYRON BICKFORD, Soloist and Teacher 
of all fretted instruments. 
Studio: 616 West 116th Street, New York City 


MARGOLIS wan 





CULTURE 


528 Riverside Brive, WM. . Phone, Morningside 4863 
MAUDE 


rocker DOOLITTLE | 


PIANIST AND COACH 
596 W. 112th Street, WH. Y. Te'ephone Cathedral 389) 


2 GIACOMO BOURG 


7) 








BARITONE AND TEACHER 
120 West T2ed Street New York City 
Telephone 6941 bus 





LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO 315 W. 79th St., New York 
Phone 9171 Schuyler 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management: Harris Mather, 
Suite 40, Metropolitan Overs House Building, 
ew York City. 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
17 Revere Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. Tel. 6935 Bedford 


wu CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk.” 


Address: Core of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO,, BOSTON 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, rst Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Veola 
Helen Reynolds, ad Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 


Address: 474 West 160th Street 
New York City 


Ovide Musin’s 
Edition 

“Belgian School 
of Violin” 


4 books, first wioel ies to hi 
est virtuosity. * ah for History 
of Enclose 


stamp. 


MUSIN'S VIRTUOSO SCHOOL 
Tel, 8268 Schuyler. 51 W. 76th St., N.Y. 


Grint, Bile vanes. line 
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HENRY A. SCHROEDER 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
785 West End Avenue, New York 
2869 West 29th Street, Brooklyn 


=e BURLEIGH 


4018 N. Ashland Avenue 
Chicago. Ill. 


# CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 
Coaching in Opera and Concert 
1425 Breadway.N.Y, (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 


¢ ASCHENFELDER 


Teacher of am ~ and supplementary 
ects, 


5 
Stadio: 161 West Tist sevest,| New York, Tel. Columbus 3375 


HAROLD GLEASON 


ORGANIST 
187 Culver Road, Rochester, N. Y. 


i r aarti € came, il all A 
il i ul - iu | 1 


ih 

Ni i i wt til ia 

J. WARREN Conductor — Coach — Accompanist 
STUDIO HALL: 

ERB 220 Madison “Avenve 
Phone wpa vost 2a 


Musicians! 


Studios: { 























Buys “‘Century”’ 
The Best Sheet Music 


When a dealer sells Century- 
Certified Music, you can be sure 
he is serving your best interest. 

Dealers make Jess money, but 
make more customerson “Century” 
than on any other sheet music. 

“Century” is sold for 10c a copy, 
but you can get most all of the 
world’s greatest masterpieces—the 
same music that is being sold at 
many times the price of “Century.” 


Mothere—-Pupile—Teachers 
Insist on “Cent jon and get 

authentic Certified hare "10e, If 

dealer won't Set ‘ou, we will 

plete catalogue masterpieces, free 

upon request. 

CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 

216 West 40th St. New York City 





VOCAL STUDIO 


KIMBALL HALL 
CHICAGO 











DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


“Strongest Faculty in the Middle West” 
GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, President 


A school which offers every advantage incidental 
toa broad musical education. Fifty artist teachers, 
Highest standards, Artistic environment. 


For Catalog address Business Manager, 
1117-1119 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 


‘THe Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which i is still being built by its opine 
maker ss 

g Its continued use - such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability 3 g $ 3 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: «= MAKERS 














EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, Wis. 








1919 

















New England 
CoNSERVATOR 
OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 
The Free Privileges 


Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the op- 
portunities of ensemble practice and appear- 
ing before audiences, and the daily asso- 
ciations are invaluable advantages to the 
music student. 


RY 


George W. Chadwick Year ns 
September 18, 1919 


rector 

Located in the Music Center of America 

It affords pupils ~ 4 environment and 

atmosphere so to edu 

cation, Its | complete, organization, and 

splendid equir offer excep 1 facil- 

ities for a 

Dormitories for women students. 








A Complete Orchestra 
Complete Curriculum Offers advanced pupils in piano-forte, voice, 
Courses in every branch of Music, applied organ and violin experience in rehearsal 
and theoretical. and public appearance with orchestral 
Owing to the Practical Training accompaniment. 
In our Normal Becartment, graduates are Dramatic Department. 
much in demand as teachers. Practical training in acting. 


Address Ralph L. Flanders, General Manager 























An Electric Bell 
For Opportunity 


Don’t make Opportunity knock. 


Have a loud ringing electric bell ready 
to warn of her slightest touch at your 
front door. 


In the shape of savings—War Revings 
Stamps—money in Bank. 


Ready to take you whither she beckons. 


Debts deafen one’s ears to Opportunity 
—ready cash is her favorite telephone. 


Begin to save—to-day—for the Sunny 
Opportunity she offers every one—once. 


(Space contributed by Musical Courier) 
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HUGE OUTDOORS “AIDA” 
TO BE GIVEN AUGUST 10 AT 
SHEEPSHEAD SPEEDWAY 


Metropolis to See Verdi Masterpiece with Notable 
Singers and Mammoth Accessories Under Gallo 
and De Segurola Joint Management—Gallo 
Also Plans English Light Opera 


Music lovers of the metropolis and vicinity will be inter 
ested in the announcement that on Sunday evening, August 
10, there will be an outdoor performance of “Aida” at the 
Sheepshead Bay Speedway, of such magnitude and of 
such an unusual character that it will constitute a unique 
event in the musical history of the United States. Verdi's 
most spectacular and most popular opera has be:n given un- 
der the open skies in other countries, notably at a famous 
performance near Cairo, Egypt, at the foot of the Pyra- 
mids. That event has been taken as a model of the one 
to be staged at Sheepshead Bay, but the American produc- 
tion will outdo it in the number of persons engaged, the 
importance of the singers, and the splen- 
dor of the scenic settings and general out- 
fittings. The fact that the soloists will be 
from the Metropolitan, Chicago, and San 
Carlo Operas, and that the managers of 
the enterprise are Fortune Gallo, manag- 
ing director of the San Carlo, and Andres 
De Segurola, of the Metropolitan, is in 
itself a sufficient guarantee of the artistic 
worth and the generally dignified atmos- 
phere of the performance. There will be 5 
300 musicians, 200 in the pit, a band of == 
fifty on the stage, and another group of 
fifty trumpeters.for the grand processional = = 
scene in the second act. The chorus will 
number 300, and the supernumeraries will 
amount to 700. There are to be camels, 
horses, oxen, and elephants to add realism 
to the return of the victorious Radames. 
The performance is to be for the benefit = 
of the recent earthquake sufferers in 3 
Florence, Italy, and under the patronage 
of the Italian Consul General Trettoni. = 


De SecuroLta Tetts DEeTAILs. 


Interviewed by a Musica CourteR- = 
representative, Andres De Segurola, the : 
co-manager of the forthcoming magni- 
tudinous event, said that the details as 
given out in the preliminary announce- 
ments are correct. He was not in a posi- 
tion, he added, to state at the moment the 
names of the principal singers. When 
a:ked as to the rumor that Mme. Rappold 
was to sing the title role, and that the rest 
of the cast would consist of Mme, Matze- 
nauer as Amneris, Manuel Salazar as 
Radames, Stracciari as Amonasro, and 
De Segurola as the High Priest (Ramtis), 
the last named artist smiled and said that 
the proper information regarding the 
principals would be given out in a few 
days. 

“You might say, however,” said De 
Segurola, “chat the lighting arrangements 
will be especially interesting and spectacu- 
lar. It is expected that in the ne'ghbor- 
hood of $5,000 will be spent for that de- 
partment alone. Incidentally, I notice that 
according to the World Almanac the night 
of August 10 will have a full moon, This; 
will make it possible for us to show the = 
Nile scene with a full moon outdoors, 
and thus, with the picturesque scenery and 
the extraordinary lighting, I believe that 
the episode will be the most sensational 
thing, scenically, ever produced in this 
country or anywhere else. Of course, 
Edward Siedle, the scenic director of the 
Metropolitan Opera, has given us some 2 
very beautiful Nile scenes in ‘Aida,’ with = 
a more or less realistic moon in the back- & 
ground, but it is not necessary for me to 
emphasize the fact that the best scenic 
artist is Nature, and therefore it is no 
guess on my part to emphasize the fact 
that the moon which Nature will provide 
for us on that evening—granted that the 
weather is fine—will be the best moon 
ever seen on any operatic or theatrical 
stage in the world. 

“And, by the way,” continued Mr. De 
Segurola, “speaking of the weather, it may interest the 
musical public to know that Lloyds have insured Mr. Gallo 
and myself against inclement atmospheric conditions to 
the sum of $25,000. Also, we have obtained an option on 
the Sheepshead place for a two weeks’ period in case of 
rain. In other words, we have from August 10 to August 
24 in which to give our performance and to adjust our- 
selves to weather conditions. This insurance was neces- 
sary because $50,000 is invested in the enterprise by its 
two managers, and we are the only financiers involved.” 

“Have you ever been connected with any other open 
air undertakings?” was asked of Mr. De Segurola. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied; “I organized the season of four 
weeks of al fresco in Barcelona, Spain, as long ago as 
1913. We gave a series of performances which climaxed 
in very successful hearings of ‘Walkiire’ and ‘Aida.’ The 
works were given in German, French and Italian, and 





= Son of ex-United States Senator W. A. 


were presented in the vast Bull Ring, which was trans- 
formed for the occasion into a theater built on the Greek 
plan, Our success was enormous and still remains the 
talk of musical Barcelona.” 


CONCERNING THE CONDUCTOR AND CAMELS. 


“Who will be the conductor of the ‘Aida’ performance 
at Sheepshead?” the Musica Courter man wished to 
know. 

Mr. De Segurola smiled his unique, enigmatic smile, and 
made answer: “I am afraid you will have to wait for that 
important piece of news also, but if we get the leader we 
are seeking to engage I can assure you that there is none 
Better, or better known.” 

“Polacco would be ideal,” ventured the Musicat Cot 
RIER busybody. The singer-manager gave a most amazing 
answer to this effect: “We are having signs painted 80 by 
6o feet with the word ‘Aida’ in enormous letters; also, 
tens of thousands of circulars, handbills, and what we call 
‘throw-aways,’ have been printed and distributed. At the 
police games at Sheepshead last Saturday an aeroplane 
dropped 20,000 leaflets over the place containing an an- 

(Continued on page 33.) 
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W. A. CLARK, JR., 


(Nee story on page 8.) 


AMANHHNUUNUUNNLUUVONULSUNUULUALVO ALVEOLI 


Daiber Scouts Tetrazzini Rumor 


The New York Times of Sunday, July 20, published a 
short paragraph in which it stated that Luisa Tetrazzini 
had cabled to friends in New York denying that she was 
engaged for an American tour under the direction of 
Jules Daiber. Seen in regard to this, Mr. Daiber, who 
announced Mme. Tetrazzini’s American tour, expressed en- 
tire ignorance of such a cablegram as the Times mentions, 
nor could he think of any reason why Mme. Tetrazzini 
should cable to “friends” without letting him know in any 
way, while, on the contrary, she has been arranging final 
details of the tour with him for some time past. 

Mr. Daiber opened his correspondence with Mme, 
Tetrazzini to the Musica, Courier representative. By a 
cablegram date May 19 she accepted the offer in princi- 

(Continued on page 27.) 


Clark, of Montana, who is the sponsor of 
= the new Los Angeles Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, and who has started the has 
= ball rolling with a personal guarantee of $100,000 each year for a period of five 
| years, thus making it possible to control the time of the orchestra members and try 
eliminate the necessity of their seeking other means of livelihood, : 

head the board of directors as president of the new organization, 


Mr. Clark will 


SAN FRANCISCO'S “BOHEMIANS” 
CAP THE CLIMAX IN ANNUAL 
HIGH JINKS PERFORMANCE 


Celebrated Pacific Coast Club Outdoes Itself in Pre- 
senting “Life” in a Nature Made Amphitheater— 
This Year’s Grove Play Called a Masterpiece 
—Music Said to Be Unusually Fine 


San Francisco, Cal., July 15, rorg¢=Only a lyric fervor 
of adjectives can deal adequately with the task of con 
veying an impression of the peculiar atmospheric charm 
pervading the annual production of the Grove Mlay—the 
culminating moment of the festival High Jinks of the 
Bohemian Club of San Francisco. Pedestrian prose must 
n-eds leap now and then in the description of the theatric 
spectacles within four walls, but it has to give way to 
winged words when the stage is set in a forest glade, sen 
tineled by towering sequoias aged to a thousand 
If the authentic verbal warmth is missing in the present 
account of the performance of this year's play—“Life,” 
by Harry Leon Wilson, incidental music 
iit IUUULE by Domenico lay it to the 
that the writer is a journalistic 
maker and not a poet. 
The day that Shakespeare endowed 
Bohemia with a coast, he not 
= geographical limitations, but gave to that 
country a permanent mutability for the 
convenience of all lovers of the roman‘i 
and the unconventional. Wherever kin 
dred spirits may gather, there is Bohemia 
whether it be in an atelier in the heart o| 
Paris or around a campfire in the wild 
Once a year San Francisco's Bohemi 
that notable porticn of it enrolled in the 
famous Bohemian Club—enjoys life in 
the open for a week, and shifts its lares 
to the redwood grove on the Russian 
River, a remnant of the primeval forest 
of giants, 


years 


Brescia fact 


phrase 


only defied 


Picture a narrow 
from the river 
wooded hills and 
tion with a second 

= -amphitheater with 
this floor rise the mammoth 
score or more of sequoia semperviren 
the humbler cousin of the sequoia gigan 
tea, their furrowed bark resembling the 
fluted columns of a great temple with 
roof of tracery of green fronds again 
a cobalt sky. Light, filtering through th 
canopy, 1s caught and refracted by the 
flutings as in a spectrum, so that no two 
columns have the same coloring 
are ashy grey, some misty blue 
as slate, and some as ruddy 
cinnamon. So old that they seem to hold 
eternal youth, they stand in serene majes 
ty, radiating so potent a force of life that 
petty cares and tribulations are swallowed 
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between low 
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bosky 


running back 
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up in admiration of their deathless 
nobility. Transcending the accustomed 
standards of organic structure, they 
awaken in the mind of that agitated. 
questing, prying little creature man, «a 


wonder akin to awe. 

if I have dwelt so long on that aspect 
of the Grove, it was to emphasize the in 
sistent feeling of spiritual grandeur that 
affects all who move in its precinets. It 
is as though one were living at the sharp 
apex of a wedge of infinity splitting th 
phenomenal world, actually in touch fo 
a moment with the immeasurable and the 
unknowable. Exultation is kindled in the 
mind and moods are transtfigured. It was 
inevitable that the spirit of the 
should have its influence on the chara 
ter of the merrymaking 

For forty-two years the Bohemian Club 
celebrated midsummer Jinks For 
merly, it was an excursion into the coun 
without a fixed goal from year to 
year. Since the acquisition of the red 
wood temple, there have been Seventeen 
Grove Plays—each of them earnest in 
purpose and instinct with idealism. The 
jollity and good fellowship of the week's 
outing is as complete and unrestrained 
as ever, but the hour of the Grove Play 
brings with it a certain solemnity and elevation of spirit 

The Grove Plays are not written as other dramas ar 
with an eye upon theatrical conventions, for they are ‘not 
meauc to ve produced anywhere else. They are per 
formed once only, and exist thereafter only in memor 
and in the recorded text of music. The hee 
tegral a part of the dramatic structure 
would mean actual dismemberment 

In “Life,” Harry Leon Wilson approached the mystery 
of life itself, the inexorable urge toward self expression 
and self perpetuation, and expressed in symbolism the 
inception of that urge in the human race. For his chara 
ters he conceived the demiurgic figure of The Sower—a 
personification of the life force, the elan vital of Bergson 

and a group of autochtonous men endowed with desires 
beyond the need for food and sleep. 
(Continued on 
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[This article by Mr. Aronson is the second of two 
instalments (the first—‘La Suisse”—having been pub- 
lished in the Musical Courier, issue of May 1, 1919), and 
is one of the best that has come from his pen. [t treats 
the subject of Liszt's compositions with insight, sym- 
pathy and understanding, qualities too often lacking in 
the methods with which many modern commentators 
(especially ignerant professional critics) handle the 
Liszt phase of music.—Editor’s Note.] 


Mindful of the fact that these compositions reflect the 
master’s thoughts at one of the most interesting and 
most impressionable periods of his life, one will not go 
amiss in ascribing to the entire collection of the “Années 
de Pélerinage” a much more serious aspect than is ordi- 
narily the case. Endowed with a deep love for the truths 
of life in their various manfestations, with a vivid imagi- 
nation and a rare and keen receptiveness for all outward 
impressions, one can readily picture to oneself the en- 
thusiastic and warm hearted young master in deep medi- 
tation as he encounters in his wanderings through the 
Alps the mirror-like placidity of a dreamy mountain lake, 
the quiet poesy of pastoral life or the majesty of a tem- 
pestuous outbreak of the forces of nature. 

If in the “La Suisse” collection Liszt seemed , entirely 
inspired by the wonders of nature, his wanderings through 
Italy brought him in contact with the inspiring art treas 
ures for which that country is justly famous and to which 
the stream of lovers of true art will always turn for 
edification and inspiration How deeply and keenly Liszt 
really felt about his “Années de Pélerinage” one learns 
by a perusal of the masterfully worded preface to the 
first edition. He writes as follows: “Having recently 
visited many new countries, many diverse sites, many 
spots consecrated by history and poetry; having felt that 
the various aspects of nature and of the scenes attached 
thereto did not pass before my eyes like vain pictures, 
but that they stirred up in my soul deep emotions; that 
there was established between them and myself a vague 
but immediate relationship, an indefinite but real connec- 
tion, an inexplicable but certain communication, I have 
tried to express in music a few of the strongest of my 
sensations, of my most vivid perceptions, As in- 
strumental music progresses, develops, frees ‘itself from 
its first fetters, it tends to become more and more imbued 
with that ideality which has marked the perfection of the 
plastic arts, to become not only a simple combination of 
sounds, but a poetic language more apt perhaps than 
poetry itself to express all that within us oversteps the 
accustomed horizons, everything that escapes analysis, 
everything that attaches itself to inexpressible depths, im- 
perishable desires, infinite presentiments, It is with this 
conviction that I have undertaken the work published to- 
day, addressing myself to the few rather than to the 
crowd, desiring not success, but the suffrage of the small 
number of those who conceive for art a direction other 
than that of affording a pastime during a few idle hours, 
and ask more than the distraction of passing amusement.” 

It was in Italy more than anywhere else that Liszt first 
realized the strong interrelation of music with the sister arts 

painting, sculpture and poetry—and it is a coincidence at 
no mean significance that the “Italy” collection of the 
“Années de Pélerinage” is at once a glorification of Italy's 
greatest masters in these realms, viz,: Raphael, Michel An- 


gelo, Petrarca and Dante, It consists of seven composi- 
tions surnamed: “Sposalizio,”"* “Il Penseroso,” “Can- 
zonetta del Salvator Rosa,” the forty-seventh, one 


hundred and fourth and one hundred and twenty-third son- 
nets of Petrarca, and the “Fantasia quasi Sonata after a 
reading of Dante.” Later, Liszt supplemented this cycle 
by the “Gondoliera,” “Canzone and Tarantella,” under the 
collective title of “Venezia e Napoli.” 


“SPOSALIZIO,” 


“This, one of the greatest paintings of Raphael, a crea- 
tion of wonderful proportion and symmetry, exquisite 
alike because of the delicacy of its contours as well as 
the subtlety of its shading, inspired Liszt to a composition 
of great loveliness. His fertile imagination and his life- 
long inclination towards subjects of a religious trend were 
quickly incited by this magnificent expression of Italy's 
greatest painter. Already the short introduction exposes 
two motives of much beauty, the bass figure of the first 
two measures and the questioning responses of the next 
two. The fate motive from Wagner’s “Walkiire”—al- 
though harmonized differently—finds an unmistakable pre- 
cursor in this tender motive, unfolded to still greater 
beauty in the andante quieto with the eloquent responses 
of the left, and in the full splendor of its emotional con- 
tent toward the end, Very ingenious is the elaborate em- 
ployment throughout the entire composition of an accom- 
panying figure derived from the material of the first 
measure by the devices .of extension, doubling, diminu- 
tion, etc, Choral-like motives, bearing the familiar Lisztian 
contours, relieve one another after receiving characteris- 
tic treatment. It is not difficult to project the poetry of 
Raphael's exquisite painting into this composition and ‘to 
see in it a sympathetically musical expression on the part 
of a master Here one may readily quote Robert Schu- 
mann’s characteristic remark that “the cultured musician 


*Sposalisio, literally Engagement, is an expression applied by the 
Italian in the art of painting ie the presentation of the engagement 
of the Virgin Maria and Joseph, in particular for the famous paint- 
ing of Raphael in Milan and for that at Caén, generally abscribed to 
Perugini, although lately denied him by some. Raphael painted the 
so-called “Sposalizio” for the Church of San Francesco in Citta 
die Castello in 1504. It remained there until 1708 Now it is in 
the Breva Gallery at Milan. 
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will be able to study with as much gain at a Madonna of 
Kaphael as the painter at a symphony of Mozart.” 
“IL PeNnseroso,” 

A visit to the tomb of the Medicis at Florence finds the 
master in deep, thoughtful meditation before a statue of 
Michel Angelo, “Il Penseroso—Der Denkende.” Lost in 
gloomy, reflective thoughtfulness, the furrowed brow of 
the great sculptor’s subject quickly calls forth from the 
responsive imagination of Liszt a concise tone painting 
ot heavy, mournful tread, a noble and powerful utterance 
after the words that Michel Angelo wrote down in reter- 
ence to his “Night” (“Lieb ist mir der Schlaf, lieber noch, 
als dass ich aus Stein hinwahrend Schmach und Schande 
fortdauern! Nichts sehen, Nichts fiihlen ist das 
héchste Gliick!”). In majestic stateliness, a somber, 
mournful marchlike theme pervades the entire composi- 
tion, a miniature in the key of C sharp minor. A short 
reflective bass passage, halting the rhythmic monotony of 
the first part, leads to a reiteration of the theme, to which 
a brooding, grumbling bass counterpoint forms a very 
dramatic and effective background. 

“CANZONETTA DEL SALVATOR Rosa.” 

The “Canzonetta” of the painter, poet, musician, Salva- 
tor Rosa, recreated by Liszt into a piano composition of 
brightness and graceful humor, is the third in the set. A 
short introduction, the “Canzonetta” in Salvator Rosa’s 
version, the Liszt elaboration, a few touches of pianism, 
and the sprightly “Canzonetta” becomes accessible even 
to pianists of modest equipment. The simplicity of style, 
the clearness and directness of utterance, so saratiavin 
tic of Salvator Rosa, are retained with remarkable fidelity 
in the Liszt adaptation and the “Canzonetta” shares with 
the previous two compositions of this cycle not only in 
the homage that the master paid to Raphael, Miciel An- 
gelo and Salvator Rosa, but also as wonderfully true 
types of the styles and characteristics we associate with 
their art creations. 

“Les SONNETS DEL PETRARCA,” 

The three love songs composed after the Nos. 47, 104 
and 123 sonnets of Petrarca are Liszt's tribute to one of 
Italy's, greatest poets. Few pieces there are so thoroughly 
imbued with truly Italian warmth and deep sentiment as 
are these. They were first composed as songs. Liszt, 
himself, counted these pieces among the best he had 
given to the piano, and it is related as a never to be for- 
gotten experience how, when he heard them played, he 
could not help singing ‘the melodies in which these pieces 
abound, moved and touched by their beauty as though his 
entire being had been aroused, 

Short characteristic introductions to the three love 
songs at once establish a contact with the underlying 
thoughts they hold. As regards the formal structure there 
iy a strong resemblance between them. The lyric themes 
are tender, gentle, of delicate poetry, but also of haunting, 
ravishing beauty and dramatic intensity. Only by pene- 
trating thoroughly into the spirit of these sonnets may 
one hope to find the key to these tone poems, for rarely 
have poems inspired such tonal expression as is here the 
case. The secreted confessions of the first and third son- 
nets have brought forward two compositions of intimate 
sentiment and subdued emotion. Lovingly one lingers at 
the syncopated theme of the first, the recurring serenati, 
the long halting notes. There is a strong personal, hu- 
man note in this splendid tone picture and the pulse beat 
of the player quickens ere the “recitando” is reached. 

Blest be the ceaseless accents of my tongue, 
Unwearied breathing my loved lady's name; 
Blest my’ fond wishes, sighs and tears and pains. 

Thus spoke Petrarca of his love for Laura! The second 
sonnet is the most interesting of the three. Its accents 
are stronger, its lyricism more impassioned its dramaticism 
more marked. The rugged first four measures culminate 
in a phrase.of exquisite tenderness, a surprising turn well 
befitting the contrasting paradoxical text of the poem, 
one of the choicest of Petrarca’s sonnets. Its setting for 
the piano is with the finest understanding for the tonal 
and dynamic possibilities of the instrument. Its deeper 
emotional content cannot but quickly appeal to player and 
hearer alike, and it holds in abundance cadenzas, sweeping 
arpeggios, double note passages, trills and ornate groups 
of fine pattern and of truly Lisztian profile. Withal one 
never gains the impression that these means of exterior 
display are employed with the object of heightening the 
effectiveness o the piece, but rather in the service of 
poetic expression and as if grown logically and organ- 
ically out of the material chosen by Liszt. 

The predominating note of the third sonnet is, as in 
the first, one of intimate loveliness. Its lyricism, inter- 
rupted from time to time by phrases of more dramatic 
purport, is of caressing tenderness, and it breathes the 
lofty poetry to which it owes its inspiration. 

“FANTASIA QUASI SONATA Aprés UNE LECTURE pu DANTE.” 
The “Italy” collection of the “Années de Pélerinage” 
is concluded with one of the more pretentious piano com- 
positions of Liszt, the so called “Dante” sonata. It was 
composed at Bellagio on the Lake of Como, after a son- 
net by Victor Hugo, entitled “Aprés une lecture du Dante,” 
and beyond this reference Liszt gave us no indication as 
to what the music is to depict. Biographers of Liszt and 
such as cherish personal recollections of him, speak un- 
ceasingly of Liszt’s admiration for Dante’s “Divine Come- 
edy” and how throughout his entire life he returned in 
hours of solitude to the reading of this work with ever 
increasing admiration. It was his constant companion 
during all his travels and wanderings, and he always re- 
ferred to it as one of his favorite books and one that he 
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could ill afford to spare at any time. Knowing how close 
this work was to Liszt's heart, one comprehends how he 
could not help giving utterance to his admiration for 
Dante in the two very significant and monumental musical 
masterworks, this’ “Fantasia quasi Sonata” and later in the 
more important “Dante” symphony (orchestra and chorus). 

The sonata is a sincere and keenly felt desire to give 
musical expression to an agitated mind, swayed by 
thoughts restless and gloomy yet not hopeless. The 
declamatory dramaticism of the beginning is significant 
and rises in its development to heights of tonal expression 
almost beyond the range of the piano. The andante, on 
the other hand, is a movement of tender expression— 
quasi improvisato—free in style as well as in expression, 
relieved by rhetoric phrases of deep emotional content. 
The mental unrest of the beginning is dispelled in the 
allegro, hastened into an allegro vivace—presto—the music 
assuming the character of tremendous virility of victorious, 
apotheosic triumph, 

The freedom of form that is employed as a construc- 
tive basis for this powerful composition, a milestone in 
Liszt’s development as a composer, could not fail to be 
subjected to all kinds of attack on the part of those that 
were Epigones of classic forms and did not have the cour- 
age of conviction to pursue heretofore untrodden — 
“What one never forgives the modern for,” said Liszt, 
that with him the form assumes a lesser importance oss 
the contents, that he does not cultivate the form for the 
sake of form, that he is both thinker and poet.” 

“VENEZIA E NAPOLI.” 


As a supplement to the second collection of the “Years 
of Pilgrimage,” Liszt added the “Gondoliera,” “Canzone ¢ 
Tarantella” under the collective title of “Venezia e Na- 
poli.” Those who have been so fortunate as to enjoy. life 
under the fascinating beauty of southern skies and to 
dream through the haunting stillness of Venetian nights, 
will find these impressions mirrored in these pieces. 

The “Gondoliera” (“La Biondina in Gondoletta”) upon 
the “Canzone del Cavalieri Peruchini,” as well as the tar- 
antella, belong justly to the most popular piano composi- 
tions of Liszt. A pleasing Italian folktune as a subject, 
the left hand provides a swaying figure, the rocking 
motion of the bark. Finely spun cadenzas connect the vari- 
ous reiterations of the song, accompanied by more elabo- 
rate passages of the left hand, until a most scintillating 
variation is arrived at in which the right hand indulges 
in gossamer-like passages of exquisite grace and bril- 
liancy, while the left sounds the song. But the happiness 
of these hours also comes to an end as the heavy toll of 
the bells of St. Mare ring out over the Lagunes the warn- 
ing that the hour is late. Stillness again reigns supreme 
and peacefully the pearl of Italian cities rests upon the 
bosom of the Adriatic. 

For the “Canzone” Liszt turned to the gondolier song 
from Rossini’s “Otello” (“Nessum maggiar dolore’). It 
does not rank as high as the other two pieces of this set 
and it is not improbable that a certain monotony, brought 
about by a constantly quivering motion for the left hand, 
may have kept it from growing into favor as did the 
“Gondoliera” and “Tarantella.” 

The “Tarantella,” a true picture of southern animation, 
of fascinating Neapolitan life, is since more than a gen- 
eration one of the most beloved pieces in the pianist’s 
repertory. How different this brilliant specimen of origi- 
nal writing from the Liszt show pieces of fading fame. 
As a scene of Neapolitan life in all the fascination of its 
inimitable, graceful coquetry, its whirling tempestuous 
dance rhythms and the caressing sweetness of its wooing 
love songs, it has no equal in piano literature. By way 
of contrast Liszt inserted between the parts o1 the taran- 
tella a “Canzonetta Neapolitana” of melting sweetness, 
and seemingly he was so fascinated by it that he could 
not part from it, for he outdoes himself in variations of 
the song and sirrounds it with all kinds of tracery and 
ornamental y Hat mit Then the “Tarantella” is taken up 
again with increased animation, and displaying a bravura 
of great ingenuity it engages all forms of climax build- 
until the stretta chords of the coda, fairly sizzling with 
passion, bring the tarantella to an imposing ending. 
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NINTH C. M. T. A. CONVENTION AT 
SAN FRANCISCO A BRILLIANT EVENT 


Subjects of Wide Interest Discussed by Large Number of Delegates—California Composers’ Works Heard— 
Many Fine Concerts Given—Finances Affect “Aida” Performance—Notes 


San Francisco, Cal., July 11, 1919—The ninth annual 
convention of the California Music Teachers’ Association, 
which formally opened on Monday morning in the Fair- 
mont Hotel, was preceded by three musical events ar- 
ranged for the entertainment of the delegates. On Sat- 
urday evening a reception, attended by some two hundred 
persons, was followed by a concert given by Leone Nes- 
bit, pianist; Mrs. M. E. Blanchard, contralto; Mary Pas- 
more-Burrell, violinist; Helen Colburn Heath, soprano; 
Beatrice Clifford, Suzanne Pasmore-Brooks and Mrs. 
Paul Jerboe, accompanists. Interest centered in the ap- 
pearance of Mary Pasmore-Burrell, who is here from New 
York on a summer visit with her father, H. B. Pasmore, 
and her sisters, Suzanne Pasmore-Brooks and Dorothy 
Pasmore, cellist. 

Delegates were present from San Francisco, Oakland, 
Berkeley, Piedmont, Sacramento, San Jose, Los Angeles, 
San Diego, Rediands,, and several smaller cities. The re- 
ception committee was composed of Helen Colburn Heath, 
Mrs. A. F. Bridge, Mrs, Henry Bretherick, Mrs. M. E. 
Blanchard, Mrs. Marriner Campbell, Sofia Newland Neu- 
stadt, Estelle Carpenter, Alice Kellar-Fox, Lena Frazee, 
Mary Alverta Morse, Emilia Tojetti, Henry Bretherick, 
Walter Campbell, Pierre Douillet, Arthur Farwell, Frank 
Hess, Joseph George Jacobson, H. W. Patrick and Julian 
R. Waybur. 

CALIrorNIA Composers’ Works HEArp., 

On Sunday afternoon a program of California com- 
posers’ works was given in the concert room of the Palace 
of Fine Arts, under the direction of Emilia Tojetti. The 
most noteworthy work presented was Harold Webster's 
A major sonata for violin and piano, played by Sigmund 
Beel and George S. McManus, who are so enthusiastic 
over the composition that they have given it at several 
recitals. The work deserves their championship, having 
vital individuality and a solid content of thought ex- 
pressed in a modern idiom. Next in interest were two 
songs by Albert Elkus—settings of Shelley’s “To the 
Moon” and: Lawrence Binyon’s “Ferry Hinksey”—which 
showed a mastery of delicate structure and an apprecia- 
tion of poetic values. Pierre Douillet played five of his 
“Morceaux Lyriques,” salon pieces in the classical tradi- 
tion. Four Oriental songs by Abbie Gerrish-Jones, heard 
publicty on several occasions before, were sung by Emilie 
Lancel. Jack Edward Hillman, baritone, sang three of 
Gertrude Ross’ songs—“Dawn in the Desert,” “Madonna” 
and “Peace.” Four songs by Mary Green Payson—“Her 
Love,” “Lilacs,” “Hauntings” and “Gold, Frankincense and 
Myrrh”—were presented by Alfreda Beatty Allen. 

Farwe.w’s “CHANT oF Victory” SUNG. 

Sunday evening, Arthur Farwell’s “Chant of Victory” 
was produced in the Exposition Auditorium, under his 
direction, with a chorus of 150 voices, Homer Henley, 
baritone; America, Ruth Jensen; The Poet, Samuel f. 
Hume; William W. Carruth, organist; Ellen Roeckel- 
Davis and Lincoln S, Batchelder, accompanists, An ex- 
periment in the democratization of music through the 
community chorus, the work is in the nature of a pageant- 
poem recited by two readers, with frequent interludes of 
chorus and antiphonal singing by the audience. Original 
choruses by Farwell alternate with national songs of the 
allies and several American folksongs. 

ForMAL OPENING oF CONVENTION. 

The convention opened on Monday morning in the Fair- 
mont Hotel, the address of welcome being made by Presi- 
cent Arthur Farwell, of the San Francisco Music Teachers’ 
Association, and the response by President Sofia Newland 
Neustadt, of the State organization. A round table dis- 
cussion on piano pedagogy, led by Albert Elkus, was 
followed by a lecture-recital on “Aspects of Eighteenth 
Century Music,” by Elizabeth Simpson, with illustrations 
from Mozart, Haydn, Handel, Rameau, Couperin, Aubert, 
Dandrieu, Daquin, De Mereaux, Bach and Padre Mar- 
tini. The morning session closed with a recital by Santa 
Clara County members—Marjory Marcknes Fisher, vio- 
linist; Homer De Witt Pugh, tenor, and Elsie Cook 
Hughes, pianist. 

At the afternoon session Julian R. Waybur_spoke on 
the music extension work of the University of California ; 
“Library Extension,” was discussed by Nellie Strong 
Stevenson, and Florine Wenzel advocated “The Benefits 
of Belonging to a Local Association.” A musical pro- 
gram was presented by the Savannah String Quartet and 
John C. Manning, pianist; Amy Holman, soprano, and 
Nellie Strong Stevenson, pianist. 

Los ANGELES AND SAN Dreco Musicians HEArp. 

Los Angeles and San Diego County members contribu- 
ted the musical program in the evening, the participants 
being Mrs. Halbert Thomas, pianist; Grace Viersen, so- 
prano; Alfreda Beatty Allen, soprano; John Smallman, 
baritone, and Edward Schlossberg, pianist. In his inter- 
pretations of compositions by Debussy, Ravel, Dohnanyi, 
Blanchet and Rhene-Baton, Mr. Schlossberg revealed him- 
self as a pianist of admirable technical equipment and 
strong individuality. 

ComMUNITY SINGING DIscusseD. 

Aspects of community singing as a strong factor in the 
development of musical appreciation among the people 
were discussed on Tuesday morning by Arthur Farwell, 
Alexander Stewart and Wallace Moody. Technical prob- 
lems in voice production formed the subject of a round 
table discussion led by William Edwin Chamberlain. An 
interlude of music was provided in a brief recital by Mrs. 
William A. Friend, soprano, and Hazel M. Pritchard, pian- 
ist. For the afternoon and evening sessions, the delegates 
crossed the bay to the University of California. Esthetic 
dancing in Faculty Glade preceded a meeting in W heeler 
Hall-at which H. B. Wilson, superintendent of public in- 


struction in Berkeley, gave an address on “Co-operation in 
Music,” advocating school credits for private instruction. 
Cora Jenkins spoke on “The Musical Education of the 
Child.” Thomas Frederick Freeman, pianist, and Mrs. J. 
Rollin Fitch, soprano, gave a short recital. Dinner in the 
Faculty Club was followed by a concert in the Greek 
Theater by Antonio de Grassi, violinist; Vernice Brand, 
soprano, and George McManus, accompanist. Paul Stein- 
dorff conducted a chorus in two numbers from Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah.” 


Next CoNVENTION At SAN Dikco, 


At the business meeting on Wednesday, San Diego was 
selected as the convention city for next year. Three tickets 
were nominated for officials for the coming year, the bal- 
lots to be cast in October by mail. The nominees are: 
(a) Mrs. Zay Rector Bevitt, of San Diego, president; John 
C. Manning, of San Francisco, vice-president; Mrs, Rich- 
ard Rees, of San Francisco, treasurer; Alice Wakefield 
Farnham, Hosmer McKoon, Gertrude Gilbert, all of San 
Diego, and Mrs. A. M. Jamieson, of Los Angeles, directors, 
(b) Mrs. A. M. Jamieson, president; Sofia Newland Neu- 
stadt, of Oakland, vice-president; Mrs. Richard Rees, 
treasurer; Mrs. Zay Rector Bevitt, Homer Grunn, of Los 
Angeles, Jennie Winston, of Los Angeles, and Horatio 
Cogswell, of Los Angeles, directors. (c) Mrs. Zay Rector 
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Bevitt, president ; Giuseppe Jollain, of San Francisco, vice- 
president; Mrs. A. F. Bridge, of San Francisco, treas- 
urer; Mrs. Alice Wakefield Farnham, Hosmer McKoon, 
Gertrude Gilbert and Mrs. A. M. Jamieson, directors. 
CoMMITTEE TO CONFER ON ScHOoL Crroirs. 

A committee of seven is to be named by the board of 
directors to confer with the State Board of Education on 
the matter of school credits for private instruction 1m 
music. The convention closed on Wednesday evening with 
a banquet at which Mrs. Cecil Mark was toastmistress. 
Responses were made by Sofia Newland Neustadt, Arthur 
Farwell, George Kruger, Marion Vecki, Zay Rector Bevitt, 
Frank Carroll Giffen and Elizabeth Simpson. 

“MipsuMMER Music or BowemMiA” Concert. 

The annual concert of the “Midsummer Music of Bo- 
hemia” attracted an audience that filled the Tivoli Opera 
House on Thursday afternoon. The program contained 
the principal numbers of Domenico Brescia’s incidental 
music for this year’s Grove play, “Life,” by Harry Leon 
Wilson; three selections from Wallace A. Sabin’s music 
for last year’s play, “The Twilight of the Kings,” by 
Richard M. Hotaling; two symphonic sketches, “Water 
Colors,” by Ulderico Marcelli, who has been commis- 
sioned to write the music for next year’s play; and two 
selections from Edwin H. Lemare’s music for the “Cre- 
mation of Care.” The works were conducted by the com- 
posers with an orchestra of seventy. 

Finances Arrect “A1pA” PERFORMANCE, 

Financial difficulties made a practical wreck of a widely 
advertised production of “Aida” in the Exposition Audi- 
torium on July 2. Clamoring creditors delayed the begin- 
ning of the performance for an hour, and at the last mo- 
ment the chorus refused to go on without their money in 
hand. The principals went bravely ahead and did their 
best, while the orchestra and organ tried to supply the 
choral deficiency. Maude “ay sang the title role! Albert 
Rappaport was Rhadames; Blanche Hamilton Fox, Am- 
neris; Marion Vecki, Amonasro; Giuseppe Corrallo, Ram- 
phis, and Evaristo Alibertini, the king. 

Notes. 

Alexander Bevani has been appointed director of music 

in Grace Episcopal Cathedral. For the mixed quartet, in 


which he will sing bass, he has engaged Florence Ringo, 
soprano; Mrs. J. M. Dunstan, contralto, and Griffith Rob- 
erts, tenor. He will have a chorus of fifty voices under his 
direction. 

Alfred J. Chaplin-Bayley, who has held the position of 
organist and choir director in Grace Episcopal Cathedral 
for the past six years, will leave shortly for England and 
the Continent, where he will study and fill engagements 
with the Chaplin Trio of London. 

Dorothy Pasmore, the young San Franciscan cellist, has 
accepted the offer of a position with the musical faculty 
of Oahu College, Honolulu, where she will remain for a 
year. 

Louis Persinger, concertmaster of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra and director of the Chamber Music 
Society of San Francisco, returned Thursday from a visit 
to New York, bringing with him some novelties, including 
works in manuscript, for the chamber music organization. 

Giulio Minetti, the violinist, who has been in Sacramento 
for the last six months as director of a moving picture 
orchestra, has returned to San Francisco and will resume 
his teaching and concert work here. R. C. B, B. 


LARGE BERKELEY AUDIENCE 
ENJOYS ARTHUR FARWELL’S 
“CHANT OF VICTORY” 


Crowds Hear Farwell’s “Chant of Victory” at Greek 
Theater—C, M. T. A. Offers Aid to 
University—Notes 


Oakland, Cal., July 12, 1919¢—The ninth annual con- 
vention of the California State Music Teachers’ Asso 
ciation, which took place in San Francisco from July 5 
to 9, inclusive, held an important session in Berkeley, 
July 8, when several programs of interest were sched 
uled. The first of these took place at 1.45 p. m., under 
the oaks in Faculty Glade on the campus, when a wood 
wind quintet played selections and Anita Peters Wright 
and a class of her girls were seen in beautiful esthetic 
dancing. Then followed a song recital at Wheeler Hall by 
Thomas Frederick Freeman. At 3.30 addresses were deliv- 
ered by H. B. Wilson and Will Woods on “Public School 
Credits,” and by Cora Jenkins on “The Musical Educa- 
tion of the Child.” Dinner at Faculty Club for delegates 
was at 5.30 and then all interested in the convention 
assembled in the Greek Theater for a musical program 
given under the direction of Prof. Samuel Hume. An- 
tonio de Grassi, violinist, and Charles Mallory Dutton, 
pianist, gave several numbers, Mrs. Vernice Brand sang, 
and choruses from “Elijah” were rendered by combined 
singing societies, under the direction of Paul Steindorff 

Crowns Hear Farweti’s “CHantr or Victory.” 

Crowds of people awaited the production of Arthur 
Farwell’s new musical work, “The Chant of Victory,” at 
the Greek Theater, Berkeley, July 4, written as a vehicle 
for the debut of Berkeley’s Community Chorus which 
has been rehearsing for many weeks prior to the event. 
The poem, which is the basis of the chant, was read by 
\merica, impersonated by Ruth Jensen, well known col- 
lege Thespian. A second character, the poet, was por 
trayed by Prof. Samuel Hume, director of the Greek 
Theater. Homer Henley, popular baritone, was soloist, 
and sang for the first time in public the dramatic ballad, 
“Soldier, Soldier,” one of the stirring selections of the 
production, “My Captain,” Mr. Farwell’s setting to Walt 
Whitman's “Captain, My Captain,” formed one of the 
chief choral numbers, also sung for the first time, <A 
score or more choruses made up the musical features of 
the Victory Chant with the audience joining in a number 
of them very effectively, voicing, as they did, many of 
the familiar anthems of America and her allies. -They 
were received with an enthusiasm that aroused loud and 
prolonged plaudits. The “Chant of Victory” was not 
only. a patriotic performance but unusual and 
deep interest. 

St. Dents AND SHAWN IN GREEK THEATER PLAY. 

“Miriam, Sister of Moses,” by Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell 
Armfield, of London, England, is to be produced by the 
music and drama committee of the University of Cali- 
fornia, August 1 and 2, at the Berkeley Greek Theater. 
Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn will play the leading 
roles in the play, the entire show—play, music, scenic 
effects, costumes, ballets, choruses and dances—was cre- 
ated specially for the two performers. The music was 
written by Prof. E. G. Stricklen, of the University of 
California music department. Frederick Schiller is train- 
ing the chorus. 

Charles Birnbaum, thirteen years old, the youngest 
student registered in the Oakland Technical High School, 
has been chosen for the important boy role in the spec- 
tacular drama. 

(we Se 

The department of music at the University of Cali- 
fornia has received an offer of assistance from the Music 
Teachers’ Association of the state. In view of the fact 
that the University has no definite head at present for 
its music division, the teachers, in convention this week 
in San Francisco and Berkeley, passed a resolution ten- 
dering to the regents the “hearty co-operation and as- 
sistance” of the association. Sofia Newland Neustadt, 
of Oakland, is State president of the association and 
chairman of the sessions. 


one of 


Orrers Aip to UNtversiry, 


Notes, 

The Riccally String Quartet, of San Francisco, gave 

a pleasing program at the Hearst Greek Theater, Perke- 
ley, Sunday afternoon, July 6, 

Mrs. Newell Morse entertained 

recent musicale at her Berkeley studio. 


seventy guests at a 
Eleanor Bar- 


hyte offered solos. Other participants were Barbera 
Mervey, Emily Van Loan, Elizabeth Ginno, Clark Met- 
calf, Scott Wilson, Eleanor Ginno, Doris Henderson, 


(Continued on page 29.) 
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NEW LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY TO 
VIE WITH THE BEST ORCHESTRAS OF THE EAST 
SAYS THE ORGANIZATION’S MANAGER, L. E. BEHYMER 


Rumors and Discussions Regarding the Present So Called “Symphony War” Demand an Explanation of Facts 
from the Orchestra’s Point of View 


“I have been so besieged personally, by telephone and 
through the mad, during the past ten days for a statement 
apropos of the present so called ‘Symphony War’ that | 
feel in duty bound to the public of Los Angeles and vicin- 
ity, which has so long supported the best in music, to 
offer a statement of facts from the Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra's point of view. 

“When the announcement was made some time ago that 
G. Allan Hancock, F. W. Blanchard, W. I. Hollingsworth, 
W. J. Dodd and Clifford Lott had withdrawn from the 
jward of directors of the Los Angeles Symphony and that 
internal dissension had arisen which was rending the 
hoard, there was every reason to believe from public com- 
ment that the time was opportune for the establishing 
of a new organization with a sufficient endowment for five 
ycars to assure a symphony orchestra which would com- 
pare favorably with others of the East which have made 
their respective cities famous at home and abroad. 

“W. A, Clark, Jr., a man of broad culture, academically 
and musically, an intellectual with perspective and desire 
to bring to the general public of his favorite city some- 
thing which would not only afford them supreme pleasure 
and relaxation, but prove an educative force for the 
younger generation and a tremendous advertisement for 
Los Angeles, offered to give personally $100,000 a year for 
the period of five years for the maintenance of a perma- 
nent symphony orchestra. 

“This sum, with various other amounts which were 
voluntarily subscribed, assured an organization in which 
each player was to be paid a salary commensurate with his 

talents and in full consideration of the high cost of living, 
securing in return the entire time of the finest talent avail- 
able. This eliminated at one stroke the necessity of any 
of the orchestra men having to wear themselves out by 
holding down two or three positions at once in order to 
make a decent wage. It provided for daily rehearsals, so 
vitally necessary for the establishment of the ensemble 
which distinguishes the great orchestras from the near 
great. 

“It provided for the purchasing of a library which would 
include, in addition to the standard classics, the modern 
writings from the pens of the great French, Italian, Amer- 
ican and Russian contemporary composers, The financial 
provisioning of this very necessary asset alone entailed the 
spending of a small fortune. Many of the most desirable 
works are no longer imported and have been secured from 
Eastern orchestras only through their personal friendship 
and keen interest in the project as outlined by Mr, Clark. 

“Gossip has intimated—and I am glad of this oppor- 
tunity to verify it—that an Eastern conductor will be en- 
gaged. This is in no degree a reflection upon the resident 
talent available for this post, but the old adage that ‘a 
prophet is not without honor save in his own country,’ is 
especially applicable to this particular case. I am not at 
the moment at liberty to announce the name, but it is 
very gratifying to be able to say that it will be an Ameri- 
can, and is now a choice between two equally distin- 
guished, able men, either of whom will be an asset to the 
Pacific Coast in general and Los Angeles and vicinity in 
particular, 

Famous Artists As Sovotsts, 


“With the twelve pairs of symphony concerts announced 
internationally famous soloists will be presented, these 
representing both the vocal and instrumental favorites of 
the music world, 

“With the ten so called ‘popular’ concerts in a large 
measure the resident artists will be given opportunity as 
soloists, thus exploiting the talent available in southern 
California, much of which has brought very considerable 
credit to the Southland. 

“Announcement has already been made of the twelve 
specially arranged programs for the high school, eemen- 
tary and intermediate grade pupils. These programs will 
be conducted in the same manner as that originated by 
Walter Damrosch and first exploited under my manage- 
ment during his Los Angeles engagement eight years ago. 

“The season will be closed with a May Festival of three 
or four days, which will equal in scope that of any pre- 
sented in the famous festivals of the East. 

“| have been asked ‘Why this fight between the two or- 
ganizations?” I do not consider it a fight exactly, as the 
last word will be spoken by the public, which reads as it 
runs, and chooses as it pleases where the greatest artistic 
or financial value is afforded. Mr, Clark and his asso- 
ciates in all good faith combined to present to the South- 
west a symphony orchestra which would be worthy of 
exploitation—one which in personnel, programs and con- 
ductor would bring reclame to Los Angeles, They are 
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still of the same mind, believing that the values they are 
offering and the fairness in which they present them wiil 
appeal to the great general public. 
(Signed) L. 
Orcnestra’s ELABoRATE PLANS. 

Los Angeles, Cal., July 12, 1919.—Aside from Manager 

sehymer’s letter published above, a number of additional 
facts have been made public. 

The players selected for the new Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic Symphony Orchestra number the best instrumental- 
ists to be found on the Pacific Coast; they are all salaried 
men, removed from any participation in cabaret work, 
parades or the fatiguing engagements of five or six shows 
a day. The rehearsals will begin September 15 and are 
to be continued daily throughout the season. Twelve pairs 
of concerts are to be presented, opening the afternoon of 
Friday, October 24, the same concert to be repeated Satur- 
day evening, October 25, and the series continuing through- 
out the season, closing the afternoon of April 23, and Sat- 
urday evening, April 24. There will be twelve “popular” 
concerts at popular prices, given on Sunday afternoons, 
opening November 2, and ending Sunday, May 2. 

FestivALs With CHoraAL ORGANIZATIONS ARRANGED. 


Arrangements have been completed with choral organiza- 
tions of the city and county to present, in conjunction with 
the symphony organization, a Christmas musical festival 
opening with “The Messiah,” the afternoon of December 
21, continuing through December 22 and 23. Special Easter 
services with appropriate choral accompaniment will be 
given, and a May Festival scheduled for May 13, 14 and 15, 
including the choral organizations of the city, the musical 
organizations of the public schools, with well known vocal 
and instrumental soloists, is being planned, “Iphigenia” 
is to be presented with orchestral accompaniment by mem- 
bers of the Hollywood Players’ Association. 

Concerts For Pusiic ScHooLts PLANNED, 


Twelve concerts are planned for the public schools of 
Los Angeles, one concert each going to the Hollywood 
High School, Pasadena and Long Beach High Schools, and 
Pomona College at Claremont. These concerts are to be 
of an educational character and placed before the students 
at a minimum cost. Arrangements are being made for well 
known soloists to appear at intervals during the season's 
series. Many novelties are to be given. 

Yverre Guitpert SympHony Liprary Secured. 

The symphony orchestra library of Yvette Guilbert, which 
was accumulated in Paris through many years’ labor, has 
been secured, Leopold Godowsky and Serge Rachmaninoff 
will co-operate in connection with the program arrange- 
ments. The object is to make this organization useful, 
mobile, and to fulfill a mission that will reach all music 
lovers throughout southern California. A week's vacation 
has been arranged in December and another in February 
for the purpose of touring the southern California cities. 
The members will number eighty-five, and only competent 
musicians and those who have had extensive experience in 
symphony work will be admitted to the ranks, 

W. A. Crear, Jr., HEADS ORGANIZATION. 

W. A, Clark, Jr., will head the board of directors as 
president of the new organization. The directorate in- 
cludes many names of Los Angeles citizens who have helped 
in the building of commercial and social Los Angeles as 

well as artistic Los Angeles. The director engaged for the 


. BeEHYMER.” 


July 24, 1919 
first season is our fellow townsman, the holder of many 
prizes for symphonic compositions and one of the best 
grounded musicians in the West, Prof. Henry Schoenfeld. 
The management will be in the hands of the impresario, 
L. E. Behymer. 

Subscription blanks will be ready in a few days and the 
announcement of season ticket prices will be the most 
reasonable of any similar series in this country. Plans have 
been so carefully made and arrangements are so complete 
that the Los Angeles Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra 
bids fair to vie with the best of the Eastern organizations. 


Hadley’s “The New Earth” Performed 


Philadelphia had the honor of the first performance of 
the new peace ode of Henry Hadley, “The New Earth,” 
which was given recently at one of the Willow Grove con- 
certs under the direction of the composer, who led the 
Strawbridge & Clothier chorus and Victor Herbert’s or- 
chestra, with Inez Barbour, Clara Yocum Joyce, Nicholas 
Douty and Horace R. Hood as the soloists. The per- 
formance was a great success, and the big audience which 
filled the Willow Grove Auditorium applauded the various 
numbers with tremendous enthusiasm. The critic of the 
Philadelphia North American seemed happy to express 
the unanimous opinion of those who were fortunate 
enough to hear it when he wrote: “What Mr. Hadley has 
done in this sincere and inspired peace ode enhances his 
position of distinguished importance among American 
composers. Conceived and written in the truly grand 
manner, it combines originality and worth of musical 
thought with exceptional technical skill in the elaborate- 
ness and effectiveness of its scoring. The dramatic 
strength and majestic elevation of spirit displayed serve 
to show the artistry with which Mr. Hadley has applied 
the lessons of Wagner, while retaining his own distinctive 
individuality throughout. “The New Earth’ is a work of 
beauty, power, originality and great nobility that adds 
new luster to the composer’s name.’ 


Thelma Given’s New York Recital, October 18 


It is announced that the first New York recital of Thelma 
Given, the young American violinist, for the season of 
1919-20, will take place at Carnegie Hall, Saturday after- 
noon, October 18, with Richard Hageman at the piano. 
Her engagements during the winter include an appearance 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra and recitals in many cities 
including Detroit, Washington and Kansas City. 
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LEO ORNSTEIN 


PLAYS Salt Lake City, Ogden and Denver, 
September 16-22, 1919 
Next Date Erie, Pa., October 12 
For the Open Early Fall Time, special terms 
will be quoted for the territory between these 
points but especially to 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


November—December in the East and Middle- West 
January—Middle-West and Northwest (Pacific Coast) 


March—Texas, Oklahoma and the South 


Engaged as soloist with Boston, Chicago, Minneapolis and Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestras 


M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Knabe Piano Used 
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CLARENCE 


“TOAINNHNUVU TOTAL ' ' H | T E; H | L L 


America’s Foremost Baritone 











First American Artist Engaged for Extensive Concert Tour Throughout 
England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales 


Re-engaged at the Metropolitan Opera House for the Ninth Season 
“He is the best Toreador in Carmen since Del Puente.’—/. G. Huneker, New York Times 


Commanding Style Masterful Diction _—_ Striking Personality 
- Finished Interpretation Sonorous Voice Exquisite Art 


DEFINITE ENGAGEMENTS DEFINITE ENGAGEMENTS 


On Tour with Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion (October) 


Milwaukee, Des Moines, St. Paul, Kansas 
City, Oklahoma City, Fort Worth. 


December and January 


Concert Tour in England, Scotland, Ire- 
land and Wales. 


Begins season at the Metropolitan Opera 
House February 1st and will appear in 
Carmen, Thais, Faust, Mireille, Aida, 
Parsifal (in English). 


Tour to the Coast (November) 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, Sacramento, 
Oakland, Fresno, Portland, Seattle, Spo- 
kane, Salt Lake City, Denver, St. Louis. 





“Clarence Whitehill was in plenteous Festival dates for April and May now 


veice and sang the title role (‘Elijah’) booking 
with immense vigor and splendid dra- 
matic power. It was a vivid and impres- —— 
sive delivery of Mendelssohn's music.”— 
“Mr. Whitehill sings the music of Eli 


(New York Sun.) ! 
jah with much weight and emphasis, with 


authority and impressiveness.” —( New 
York Times.) 


“Mr. Whitehill came to this city last 
evening and in giving of his best made a 
host of friends who will welcome his re- 
turn. His singing was masterly through- 
out and he exhibited a voice of great 
range and power that proved a delight to 
hear.”— (Troy Record.) 


“Mr. Whitehill’s commanding | style, 
masterly phrasing and the sonority of his 
wonderful voice make him the most satis- 
factory singer of English works on the 
concert platform today.” Cincinnati 
Times-Star.) 











“Mr. Whitehill has long been acknowledged one of the greatest inter preters of ‘Elijah.’ —(Bloonmingion News, Bloomington, Lil.) 
“We are inclined to place Clarence Whitehill as the best ‘Elijah’ we have ever heard.” —( London Dispatch.) 


Handel and Haydn Society (Verdi’s Requiem), Boston 
Chromatic Concerts, Troy, N. Y. 

Waterbury, Conn., Festival (Tale of Old Japan) 
Syracuse Festival, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Orchestral Concerts by Koscak Yamada 

Spring Festival, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Available for Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals, Festivals, etc. 
TOUR NOW BOOKING 











For Dates, Address JULES DAIBER (iXG¢5iy5.7), Aeolian Hall - - - - New York City 
Member of the National Musical Managers Association of the United States 
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| ETHEL LEGINSKA TO GIVE UP CONCERTIZING 
FOR A SEASON, DECIDES TO “BUCKLE DOWN” 
TO HER FAVORITE WORK OF TEACHING 


Seven Years of Public Playing Have Been a Strain— Longs for a Rest So as to Enjoy Nature, Outdoor 
Life and Golf—Will Give Her Many Pupils the Benefits of Her Study and Experiences 


DISTINGUISHED PIANIST TELLS HOW SHE CAME TO AMERICA 
AND BEGAN HER CAREER WITH ONLY $100 TO HER NAME 

















Now that it has been definitely announced that Ethel 
Leginska will not concertize during the season of 1919-20, 
nany devotees of the little English keyboard marvel have 

ill one last hope left—that they may, perhaps, be for- 
enough to gain admission to her classes. Several 
ago the pianist stated that during the coming sea- 
would devote all her time to composing and 
teaching—a phage of her art in which she has become 
keenly interested. Already she has so many demands 
made upon her time that she is compelled to come up to 
her New York apartment twice a week from her summer 
lace on Staten Island to attend to energetic pupils of all 
different ages 

When a Musica Courter representative called re- 
cently at the Leginska apartment, near Central Park in 
the East Seventies, the pianist was nearing the end of a 
lesson 

"We're 


exercise,” she 


tunate 
weeks 


on she 


a little Leschetizky practice on a Czerny 

vo volunteered, after the proper introductions 

“Would you mind waiting a little for 
shall be finished shortly.” 


hav nm 


had been made 


our chat? We 


rurning to the 
structed her to play over the 
working on before the interruption. The repetition, inci- 
dentally, served to bring to light a new Leginska—the 
teacher. And right here it must be said that if a pupil 
does not progress under this artist’s guidance, it is only 
the former's stupidity or carelessness that is to blame, for 
every word of direction was surprisingly descriptive. For 
who would not know how to play a “biting” note 
or to make a tone “sing”? Such expressions does Legin- 
ska employ in her work with young pianists, and the 
secret of the Leginska force and power that has become a 
recognized feature of her own work lies simply in a e- 
laxed arm and stiff finger control. 

“You will no doubt hear this child next season—that 
is, if things go along as smoothly as they have,” said 
Leginska as she patted the departing pupil’s cheek, a few 
minutes later. 


young girl seated at the piano, she in- 
same passage she had been 


instance, 


“How old is she, dnyway?” asked the amazed visitor, 
who took the girl to be not more than thirteen, so slight 
and youthful did she appear with her bobbed hair and 
simple, short frock, 

“Il knew you'd ask 

You see, they all do. 
to appear in public. She's almost twenty-one, 
talented girl, too.” 


that question,” Leginska laughed. 
She's quite aged enough, though, 
and a very 


To Give Up Concerts For A SEASON, 


are going to teach this coming season?” the 
eager to hear the “why and wherefore.” 

“Yes,” she replied quickly, “I’ve decided to give up 
concerts for a whole season. I’m tired out, and I can find 
time then to revel in teaching and composing.” Jumping 
up from the divan, she added: 

“It's now twelve-thirty, and I have another lesson at two, 
had better go along to lunch at once and talk 


“So you 
writer began, 


so we 
leisurely 
Seven YeArs or Concert Work A STRAIN, 

Around we trotted to a delightful French restaurant, 
where, over an appetizing lunch, the conversation ran 
along for a full hour—an hour crammed with interest for 
the visitor, Leginska very truthfully admitted that the 


result of her seven years of concert work had left her 
tired out and with a great desire to enjoy a little of life. 

“It’s a terrible strain,” she began, “perhaps more than 
most people realize. The memorizing alone is taxing, and 
then the traveling about the country, season after season, 
with always the thought of satisfying your audience. You 
see, when I concertize, 1 give up everything else. It is 
so necessary for one to give his or her audience a definite 
message. I feel it a great wrong for an artist to continue 
to play when he feels his work is not at its best, merely 
because of the money that is in it. I can’t do it! Do you 
suppose when an overworked artist approaches the piano 
with a sense of loathing in his heart that he is doing the 
right thing? No; each time it should be with an intense 
longing to express what he feels! 

“Just as one feels that way toward his audience, the 
teacher should consider his pupils as individuals who 
should have individual treatment. The great thing for a 
teacher to do is to find what each human being lacks and 
to cultivate that missing quality. In other words, one 
should think of the character of the pupil and ripen it. 
For example, in the case of a phlegmatic nature, efforts 
should be made to balance it with a development of tem- 
perament. Too much poise is another thing to be over- 
come, and the over-temperamental person has to be held 
down to the grindstone, I had to work with one pupil 
to open her eyes to the fact that she had been running 
along in the same little old rut fof years. Now, as a result 
she is younger by ten years, and has lost all her old maid- 
ishness and tiresomeness. My pupils range through all 
ages. With the pupil of forty-five summers Tne have 
to work to get a tiny ray of light through all that darkness. 
I might say,” with a merry twinkle inher eyes, “that 
many of the older pupils need a real good oiling. You 
understand? You know, if a person has had narrow ideas 
all his life, by the time he reaches sixty he is so sharp 
you-could almost use him to point a pencil. 

Music—tHe REFLECTION oF LIFE. 

“Playing is not merely the making of beautiful noises. 
Music, to me, is simply the reflection of life, and one 
must know life to express properly all its emotions, It 
seems to me an artist, to be Lote in transmitting that 
supreme message to his audience, must at one time or 
other have known suffering of some kind, because many 
people in his audience surely have seen and known it and 
the bond of sympathy is established. 

“An artist must be versatile, just as much as a writer. 
Take Lord Dunsany. Most of his plays are essen- 
tially dramatic, and in reading them, while ever con- 
scious of their depth, one feels his humor at the same 
time. For that reason you do not find his material 
ponderous, In music, take Paderewski. He was capa- 
ble of expressing great depths of emotion, yet he could 
also play with much charm and again with delightful 
humor. And that is just what I mean by an artist be- 
ing versatile. Again, take Shakespeare. I do not care 
much for his comedies, but I do love his dramas, such 
as ‘Hamlet’ and ‘Macbeth.’ I have just finished a book 
of Moliére’s comedies translated into English, yet I 
must say I couldn’t get interested in them. Perhaps 
because I have enjoyed some of his later writings and 
these had been written in his early life.” 

The conversation next drifted to the theater and 
opera, and the pianist again expressed her pleasure at 


Ethel Leginska Making 

the Most of Her First 

Real Vacation in Seven 
Years 


The well known little pianist 
snapped near her summer home 
at Stapleton, 8. J. 

Left to right: (Above) An af- 
ternoon siesta; farmeretting. 
(Below) Engine trouble; so 
“get out and get under.” 
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the thought of being able to attend the opera next sea- 
son. Not alone the theater and opera, but concerts 
given by her colleagues as well. Last season the only 
one of the foremost artists that Leginska heard was 
Guiomar Novyaes, 


CAME TO AMERICA WITH $100, 


In chatting about the various pianists now in Amer- 
ica, Leginska did not decry the fact, as many of the 
other pianists do, but merely stated that “each one has 
his place and there is room enough for them all.” The ques- 
tion of starting a career brought about the interesting 
story of how Leginska came to America a little over 
seven years ago with but $100 in her pocket. Pluckily 
the little pianist marched herself up to Carnegie Hall, 
where she rented a studio for $25 a month. There, be- 
tween teaching on an average of eight hours a day at 
$1 a lesson and filling whatever $10 engagements she 
could scrape together, she managed to get through her 
first winter. The next season she had, in the bargain, 
managed to save enough to give an Aeolian Hall re- 
cital, at which she cleared, unknown as she was, $150. 
Next followed an engagement at the Metropolitan Op- 
era Sunday night concerts, an appearance at the Buf- 
falo Festival, and one at the Saratoga Festival under 
Stock. 

“The half column notice that Mr. Krehbiel gave me 
after my first Aeolian Hall recital helped me tremen- 
dously. You see, I had had nobody to help or to 
launch me financially, but later when some very kind 
Buffalo people, whom I have grown to love very much, 
wanted to back me, I refused their support, deciding 
that it were better to continue on alone. That feeling 
of freedom, you know, is very wonderful. The only ill 
result has been that of late my health has gone back a 
little on me. Yet, after my good rest”—here her eyes 
brightened—“I shall be only too happy to resume my 
concerts. At present, however, I am all bound up in 
my teaching and composition. Schirmer recently ac- 
cepted some of my things, which they will bring out 
before very long, and | hope to turn out more at the 
summer’s end. Meanwhile, I am planning to develop a 
Leschetizky idea of having an assembly class twice a 
month, where well known artists in all branches of the 
art may gather. The pupils can then play to each 
other, and the association with established people will 
add much to their development.” 


Gotr ENTHUSIAST. 


As a sort of relaxation, Leginska has this summer 
taken up the science of learning how to drive a small 
white ball a couple of hundred yards over an expanse 
of green and bunkers, and how to come near putting 
the same ball in a hole in a single shot. In other words, 
she is a golf enthusiast and finds the game much to her 
liking. She says quite emphatically that it is not “an 
old man’s game.” 

“I feel ten years younger,” she added, “and every 
morning when I open my eyes to the glorious sun and 
singing of the birds—I sleep out of doors on the porch 
these days—I am very grateful to God that I am alive. 
There is so much good and beauty in life if one only has 
the happiness to find it.’ EVs 


Ross’ “Ride of the Cowboy” Pleases 


Los Angeles, Cal. July 6, 1919.—Anna Ruzena 
Sprotte, the Bohemian contralto, assisted by Gertrude 
Ross, composer-pianist, and Christian Sprotte, violin- 
ist, was heard in two very successful concerts for the 
benefit of the Civic Music Hall Fund, on Wednesday 
afternoon and evening, June 25. Besides acting as the 
accompanist throughout both programs Mrs. Ross de- 
lighted the large audiences with two solos—Grieg’s 

“Mystere” and her own “Ride of the Cowboy,” which 
is still in manuscript. It is dedicated to Wager Swayne, 
the well known teacher of Paris, who was in Los An- 
geles this season and with whom Mrs. Ross studied. 
She is now writing piano and string quartet music, 
whereas formerly she wrote mostly songs. 
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World’s Greatest Week of American Music 


OPENS AT LOCKPORT, N. Y.,. MONDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER Ist 


@ Over Fifty Prominent Artists A 
and Operatic Fields. 
@ Object of Great Festival, to Promote the Cause of Native Artists, Composers and Music. 


Run for Profit or Gain. 


q One 


undr 


CLOSES SUNDAY NIGHT, SEPTEMBER 7th, 1919 


aring Who Represent the Highest Ideals in the American Concert 
and Thirty-six American Composers Works Featured. 


@ Is Not 





NOTED ARTISTS, SPEAKERS AND MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS APPEARING 


SOPRANOS 
Harriet Case, 
Maria Conde 
Blanche Da Costa 
Reba Dal Ridge—Debut 
Edna De Lima 
Ruth Helen Davis—Debut 
Lillian May Ginrich—Debut 
Vera Kaighn 
Florence Keniston 
Florence Macbeth 
Olive Nevin ] 
Melvena J. Passmore 
Alma Hays Reed 
Marguerite Ringo 
Mabel Corlew Smith 
Lucille Stevenson 
Marie Sundelius 
Edith Crill Wild—Debut 
Florrette Oliver—Debut 
Mme. Marie Zendt 





CONTRALTOS 


Frederica Gerhardt Downing 
Rosa Hamilton—Debut 
Kathleen Howard 

Katheryn Meisle 

Marguerite Potter 

Lila Robeson 

Minnie Carey Stine—Debut 


| 
| 


TENORS 


Frederick Gunster 
Orville Harrold 
Harvey Hindermyer 
Ralph Soule—Debut 


Harrold L. Branch—Debut 


— —-\ — - = 


SPECIAL APPEARANCE 


Carrie Jacobs-Bond 
World Famous Composer 


SPECIAL APPEARANCE 


MRS. EDWARD MacDOWELL 
Wife of the Late Composer 


SPEAKERS 


Lynn B. Dana 

Prof. W. H. Hoerrner 
Leonard Liebling 
George W. Pound 
Charles W. Watt 

Prof. Carl Wachter 


BARITONES 


Charles W. Clark 
Arthur Middleton 
Oscar Seagle 

Earle Tuckerman 
Dr. Carver Williams 


VIOLINISTS 


Cecil Burleigh 
Arthur Hartmann 
Sara Lemere—Debut 
Gaylord Yost 


READER 


Bessie Bown Ricker 
Pittsburgh Artists Trio 


*CELLISTS 


James Liebling 
Myrtle June McAteer 


The Greatest American Musical Event 
in a Decade 


OFFICIAL ACCOMPANISTS 


John Warren Erb 
Harry M. Gilbert 


ASSISTANT ACCOMPANIST 


Blanche Sanders Walker 


PIANISTS 


Cleveland Bohnet 
Oliver Denton 
Winifred Lamb 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell 
Aeclia Martin—Debut 
Hazel Peck 

Edna Gunnar Peterson 
John Powell 

Wynne Pyle 

Mme, Sturkow-Ryder 
Elizabeth Siedoff 
Edith Thompson 


SPECIAL APPEARANCE 
Rubinstein Chorus, of Buffalo, N  # 


Mary M. Howard, Conductor 
Clara M. Diehl, Accompanist 





SPECIAL RECITAL—By the Winners of the National Federation of Music Clubs Contest held at Peter- 
boro, N. H., June 26 to July 6th: Ruth M. Hutchinson (Voice), Arthur Klein (Piano), Terry Ferrell (Violin). 





movement lived there. 


A RESUME 


Five years ago, to be exact, a unanimous determination to advance the cause of native Artists and Composers was started in Lockport, N. Y., 
a small city set upon a hill, located twenty-six miles from Buffalo, twenty-two miles from Niagara Falls and whose gradually sloping hillside reaches 
to the beautiful shores of Lake Ontario twelve miles to the northward. 
There is no particular reason why this little city, famous for its old-fashioned hospitality and canal locks, should have become the mecca for 
music lovers who worship at the shrine of pure Americanism,—other than that the man who was the founder and pioneer of this great American 


the greatest held in this country, its growth has been gradual and certain. 
Within the past few years, leading managers, music publishers, artists, speakers, and prominent business clubs of the country have all gone 
on record as friends and actuaries of this great new musical American propaganda. 


Musical patriotism and expression has taken form at this great Festival the public is interested. 
the first week of September gather men and women prominent in the musical life of the country. 


From the staging of the first all American Artists’ Series (a modest beginning) to the present Festival, recognized as 


From nearly every State in the Union during 
The American Festival was established primarily 


as an institution for the highest artistic standards and to help rid if possible the unjust discrimination that had been placed against our own artists 


and composers. 


The engagement of American born artists, performing the best works of American born composers and in the case of vocal numbers sung in the 
American language with the great success that has resulted thereto,—is proof positive that the American Concert Artists are the equal of those of 


any other nation in the world. 


A glance at the prospectus of the National American Music Festival would indicate that its domestic limitations will be no curtailment of the 
eminence of its artists or the excellence of its concerts. 
While the management does not claim that these are the greatest American Artists, they do claim, however, that these represent the highest 
ideals in the American Concert and Operatic Fields. 
The fate of all such estimable adventures in Ayt invariably hinges upon that beloved, impersonal, and ineluctable agency which we call the 


public. 


The National American Music Festival is approved by the public in general. 


and is declared an educational institution by the United States Government. 


It is a great altruistic movement run without profit or gain 





PLAN NOW TO SPEND YOUR VACATION IN LOCKPORT 


Come and enjoy the world’s greatest week of American music. 
tunity is the dominant note of the whole Festival. 
$21.00 covers the entire local cost of the seven days. 


have a wonderful vacation. 


Club membership entitling the holder to attend all sessions, concerts and recitals of the National Festival. 


The most important gathering of An:erican Artists and Composers held in America. Oppor- 
Opportunity to meet and fraternize with other Musicians, other Teachers, to see, to hear, to improve oneself, to 
This includes room with meals at the Artists’ Dining Room and also a Booster 





COME FOR THE WEEK 


Seven Great Days—21 Programs 
Splendid Artists, Speakers and Musical Organizations 





THE ANNUAL BANQUET ON FRIDAY NIGHT 





The banquet in honor of the Composers, Artists, Speakers and Guests 


will be held on Friday evening, following a short evening program. 


A splen- 


* did entertainment of one hour’s duration has been prepared for the guests of 
the banquet in the form of Musical Vaudeville and Tonal Humor. 





FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
Address—A. A. Van De Mark, Founder and Director National American Music Festival, Lockport, N. Y. 
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MAY PETERSON—FROM THREE DIFFERENT ANGLES 









Metropolitan Opera Soprano Interviewed by a Trio of Writers Representing Newark, N. J., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., and Jacksonville, Fla. 






















MAY PETERSON PRETTY AND TO EXPRESS ART IS HER CHIEF AIM AS COLORFUL AS GOLDEN VOICE 
CAN SING, EVEN IF SHE DOES May Peterson Is a Frank and Interesting Conver- | IS MAY PETERSON’S PERSONALITY 
COME FROM OSHKOSH, WIS. sationalist SAYS PATRIOTISM SHOULD NOT ENTER 
BY ANON E, MOUS BY GLENN AUMOND. INTO ART 





Newark Star-Eagle, Newark, N. J Kalamazoo Gazette, Kalamazoo, Mich. BY BEULAH WHITNEY. 
In spite of the fact that Geraldine is petite and tem If you have been interested in what the personality Florida Metropolis, Jacksonville, Fla. 


of Miss May Peterson conveyed to you across the con- : : : pe 
y y “Golden girl! Now I know why they call her that, 


cert platform, you may be eager to know what she - “ ‘ 
the vivacious Galli-Curci is slender as a reed, my idea] reflects at close range. The singer was dressed for the | WS my first thought when May Peterson walked into 
the parlor of the Windsor Hotel yesterday afternoon, 


of a woman operatic singer is a big, stately person who train when I called upon her at the Park-American this n ae : eg 4 
morning, but was in possession « f some forty-five min- | for there is a glow about her just as warm and radiant 

utes to discuss any phase of her art that proved a | 45 the glitter of purest gold. And the blue of her 
eyes and her becoming gown was just that shade one 


magnet. 
soever with her er—substantial contour Miss Peterson is a frank and interesting conversa- | S¢¢S through the mist of the farthest cloud from a fad- 
ing sunset. Surely she was dreaming of purple and 


There was Nordica, for instance, and Schumann tionalist, one who expresses herself with extreme san- bt i 
{ interviewed them both, | ity and great ease. She does not exert herself to create slue clouds when her milliner made that big blue hat 
an impression, other than to be her own self. She is with the softest folds of purple tulle on its brim. 
But the blue of her and the gold of her are not the 


rejoicing in an unexpected visit from her brother, who | . / : 
singers looked like. In fact, I think they helped largely has been in Calcutta, India, for some seven years. The finest things about Miss Peterson, as | found when she 
began to talk about everything except what I wanted 


no pun intended—to establish said notion perma gentleman met Miss Peterson quite unexpectedly in 4 , . 
her to most—herself. It was her sincerity and earnest- 


Kalamazoo yesterday and there was a momentous re- TI : fals in Miss P : 
union, It was to gratify her brother's cr 0 taste | Ness. There is not a false note in Miss Peterson's en- 






peramental, and Mary is inclined to be vampish, and 








majestically advances to stage center and trills with a 






delicacy and verve that seem to have no affinity what 








Heink. Many a moon ago 
and they fitted exactly into my notion of what great 









nently 










5 ssterdi “rviewed another great operatic ep OB He 
jut yesterday I interviewed ano 8 I that she gave Spross’ “Yesterday and Today” in her | "TS makeup. . ‘ : : 
singer—that is, 1 spent the afternoon with her—and program last evening. The song has always el a The most current discussion in the musical world 
she upset the notion completely She was blonde and favorite of his, rag ” be the rere og! Of. ae. hed = 
. any set) tee » - > or her opinion of this 1Ss eterson expressed her- 
anes » ewes ; anner, and a whole In reply to many questions, Miss Peterson talked 
blue eyed, with a sweet, frank manner, and ) self openly and with no fear of being called unpatriotic. 





charmingly of her work, her student days abroad, her 
aversion to the vulgarizing and the commercialism of 
that she was a native American daughter. And she] art and many kindred topics. The managers have a 
was slim, or as the fashion writers would express it, difficult proposition in this artist, when they call tor 
undue expression of the obvious in either her singing 
_ or her mode of announcing herself. Miss Peterson 
the moment cannot see why the beauty, and the truth, of art is 

Voice True to Form, not sufficient. She feels that the profession needs to 
to form—and this time | be shorn of many of its characteristics. She is doing 
her utmost to promote a sane and healthy acceptance 





“I do not think that patriotism should enter into it,’ 
she said. “A nation’s art is a nation’s personality, her 
vent soul, and to take any one country’s style away 
from music lovers would be robbing them of something 
which is their heritage of art. I do not think it neces- 
sary for artists to go abroad to study, for we have so 
many wonderful facilities in our own land, but I do 
think that after one begins to know music that a vast 
amount can be obtained from study abroad. We yo 


souled sense of humor that made one know right away 








she “conformed admirably to the slender silhouette of 








But though she was not true 








the pun is intended—her voice more than satisfied all as mae over there, not for the things they teach, but the things 
stipulations as to what an operatic voice should be It was a pleasure to hear the young singer’s estimate they do not teach. The finer things that one can only 
When she sang she gave one visions—of birds sing of De Reszke, the famous Paris teacher of voice. In feel. 

“Music of our country cannot be compared with that 


spaces with his studio one may come in contact with facts as they 
are, if nowhere else. Miss Peterson told many inter- 
esting things of this great man’s attitude toward the | 4 heaviness, and while there was the same depth in 

She is May Peterson—and she is an American—from | cident with abilities of a career and the student with French music it is so much more subtle and hidden that 
Oshkosh, Wis.—and the fact that she has “made” the | pone. There is no evidence of charlatanism there. Mr, | %° one can hardly realize it was there. In each there 
ne of its brilliant lights is added | De Reszke takes your correct measurement. is something to be gained by a true artist. 





ing ¢ “¢ i great yen 
ing atop of sunlit trees—of great, oJ of another. In German music there is a certain depth, 






spring winds stirring their grasses 








Metropolitan and is « 
proof that America is victorious—this time over tra- 
dition. Who would have thought a dozen years ago 
that anyone from a place called Oshkosh could ever 
shine in the Metropolitan? More power to Miss 






Wuat Music MEANs To Her, 

“T love life and I love people,” she said as the con- 
versation reverted to a more personal strain. “Always 
when I give to them | am getting, oh, so much more 
in return, though they never know they are giving to 
me. Sometimes when I am singing | can feel the air 
around me tingling wth suppressed emotion. It is 
then that 1 want to go just one step farther and give 
them better than the very best that is in me. Success 
to me is wonderful and ’'m always wanting to do 
something bigger and bigger.” There was a glint in 
her eyes that made me feel that she is going to touch 
the heights of fame. 

Miss Peterson is all American and she has that lov- 
able sense of humor that keeps one in tune with the 
world. It came to her rescue admirably when she was 
accused of being engaged to Rodeheaver, Billy Sun- 
day’s song leader. “He’s nice and Southern, though,” 
confided this girl from Wisconsin, and it wasn’t a local 
parlor kind of confidence, either. 





































Peterson! 

Yesterday she came over to Newark to sing in the 
L. Bamberger & Co. auditorium in the interest of the 
Fifth Liberty Loan, and that she autographed any 
number of her own talking machine records for people 
who bought bonds at $500 or more attests to her value 
as a Liberty loaner. She sang “Comin’ Thru the Rye” 
and “Carmena,” and these were the records most in 
demand. Later we teaed and talked, and she told me 
many funny things about a recent coast-to-coast tour 

Morar witn THis Story 

One of the funniest was this: 

Her tour included a concert in Reno. She regis- 
tered at a hotel and then started to find a department 


CONCERNING MARRIAGE, 

Of course, after this we had to talk a little bit about 
marriage, and she said a lot of things that would have 
been good advice to young marrieds. One point she 
made was the necessity of women keeping up with 
current events, “Haven't you ever noticed how after 
a dinner the women gather in a group in one end of 
the dining room and talk about the latest style hair 
dress or weather. Vogue is as good as it was before 
the war, while the men in the other discuss the peace 
treaty and Germany’s attitude. I’m neutral,” she went 
on, “It’s lots of fun hearing the women talk clothes, 
but it’s vitally more entertaining to listen to history in 
the making, so I put my chair just as near the middle 
as I can get and feel like I am at a double ring circus 
and very much afraid I will miss something.” 

And she looked at me as if she were seeking a sym- 
pathetic chord, with that ever ready humor making the 
stars in her eyes play hide and seek behind long lashes, 
and I knew then ip» it was that ze made all of France 

eink tea Tee ema hg Epinions . and America fall down and worship at the feet of the 
never grow conceited over attention. MAY PETERSON, Golden Girl. 


LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 


World-Famed Pranist season 1919.20 Haense! & Jones, Acolian Hall. New York gry sth An 


KNABE PIANO USED Los Angeles, Cal. 


For Dates Address: 
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store to buy some essentials. A middle aged, not bad- 
looking man followed her there and back. She noticed 
him, but ignored him. That evening, following the 
concert, he came up to be introduced. And he told 
her: “Today | followed you all the way uptown and 
back, but you never looked around.” 

“Is this supposed to be flattering? Do men make 
known their admiration out here in such manner?” 
asked Miss Peterson. 

The man grinned a little. 

“Not exactly,” said he. “You see, you were a 
stranger in town, and | thought you were a new 
divorcee. You see,” and his grin grew wider, “Il am 
an attorney.’ 

“The moral of which,” Miss Peterson told me, “is, 
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STADIUM SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONCERTS 
Arnold Volpe, Conductor 








Tuespay, JULY 15. 

A little shower brought the Stadium Symphony Orches- 
tra concert on Tuesday evening to a sudden close about 
five minutes after the second half began ; however, the first 
part of the program was an interesting operatic concert 
in itself, 

It began with the “Freischutz” overture (Weber), 
“Lohengrin” fantasie (Wagner), following. This lest 
was, indeed, an enjoyable number, the orchestra playing it 
with fine effect, under the leadership of Conductor Volpe, 
and the hearty applause was acknowledged with an encore. 

Zanco De Primo, tenor, sang “La Priere,” from “Le Cid,” 
Massenet, with dramatic fervor. For an encore he gave 
“Vesti la Giubha,” from “Pagliacci,” which found even 
more favor with the audience, which loudly clamored for 
more. After some discussion between tenor and con- 
ductor, probably about what to sing, a part of the latter 
aria was repeated, 

Rubinstein’s ballet music from “Feramors” was the last 
programmed selection heard, but two encores were added 
making the concert of good length, although the rain de- 
prived the audience of hearing Marie Louise Wagner, so- 
prano, who was to have sung an aria from Massenet’s “Le 
Cid,” and Ilya Schkolnik, who was on the program for 
the “Meditation,” from “Thais,” Massenet, as well as three 
other orchestral numbers. 

One section of the Stadium was occupied by a large 
number from the Jewish Orphans’ Home. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 16. 

The Stadium Symphony Orchestra, with Inez Barbour, 
soprano, and Henry Hadley as guest conductor. were the 
attractions at the Lewisohn Stadium, City College, New 
York, on Wednesday evening, July 16, when a particularly 
interesting program was offered. 

Part one contained two orchestral works. The opening 
number, “Mignon” overture (Thomas), was well played 
by the orchestra under Mr. Hadley’s baton. The other 
orchestral work was Dvorak’s “New World” symphony, 
in which Mr. Hadley’s musicianship and interpretation of 
this well known composition won the admiration of all. 

Inez Barbour sang gloriously, scoring a pronounced suc- 
cess. Her numbers were: Aria, “Le Tasse” (Godard), 
and waltz song, “The Dance” (Hadley). Her artistic 
singing won sincere and enthusiastic applause, and she 
responded with two encores. 

Part two was devoted exclusively to compositions by 
Henry Hadley, comprising the tone poem “Lucifer,” “An 
gelus,” from symphony Ne. 3, prelude to act three, 

‘Azora,” and “Ballet of the Flowers.” The last one re- 
ceived its first orchestral performance on this occasion 
and made an unusually favorable impression. This work 
is written in the form of a suite containing six parts 
“Red Rose,” “Marguerite,” “Jasmine,” “Crocuses,” “Vio- 


lets” and “Poppies.” It is a composition full of melodic 
beauties and very pleasing and effective. 
TuHurspAY, JULY 17. 

There was a much smaller audience than usual at the 


Thursday evening, the threatening weather, 
no doubt, keeping many away. The symphony was Henry 
Hadley’s No. 4, “North, East, South and West,” and 
claimed a large amount of interest, Conductor Volpe giv- 
ing it an inspiring reading, which brought forth much en- 
thusiastic applause. The composer, who was present, was 
called upon the stage by Mr. Volpe, and a great reception 
was accorded him by the audience. 

Beatrice Ragsdale, a young pianist, disclosed much abil- 
ity in the playing of the Rubinstein concerto in D minor. 
Her versatile technic and fine tone made her peformance 
a very creditable one. It began to rain before she finished 
the last movement, but she bravely continued to the end 
and won much applause for her splendid work. 

The other orchestral offerings were the Tschaikowsky 
polonaise from suite No. 3, symphonic poem, “Le Rouet 
d’Omphale,” Saint-Saéns, closing with the “Meistersinger” 
prelude, Wagner. 


Stadium on 


Fripay, JuLy 

That it takes more than rain to keep people away from 
the Stadium Symphony Orchestra concerts was proven on 
Friday evening, when a goodly number attended despite 
the fact that rain was falling steadily. Nor did the wet 
bey oe dampen the spirit of the musicians, for they gave 

a program of much excellence in the big hall of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, It was “Opera Night” 
and “Tannhauser,” “Traviata,” “Pagliacci,” “Raymond” 
and “Faust” were represented. 

The soloists—Idelle Patterson, soprano; Lillian Eubank, 
contralto; Ernest Davis, tenor, and Earle Tuckerman, 
baritone—gave a quartet from “Faust,” Gounod, and Miss 
Patterson, Mr. Davis and Mr. Tuckerman sang the finale 
from the same opera. Both numbers were beautifully 
given and won much applause for the singers. Mr, Tuck- 
erman also scored a success in his rendition of the pro- 
logue from “Pagliacci” and was obliged to repeat part of it. 

The orchestral numbers conducted iby Arnold Volpe in- 
cluded the march from “Tannhauser,” Wagner; a “Travi- 
ata” fantasie, Verdi; “Blue Danube” ‘waltz, rahe “Ray- 
mond” overture, Thomas; and the Rubinstein “Bal Cos- 
tume” suite, to which were added two encores. 

SaturpAy, JULY 19. 

Notwithstanding the rain which drove the Stadium con- 
cert again into the great hall of the City College, there 
was an audience of gratifying size on hand to greet Flor- 
ence Macbeth, as the soloist with the Stadium Symphony 
Orchestra, on Saturday evening, July 19. Miss Macbeth, 
in fine voice, gave as her programmed number, the “Char- 
mant Oiseau” of David. Within the last two or three 
seasons Miss Macbeth has made secure her position as 
one of the finest coloratura sopranos that America has 


ever produced. She did full justice to the well known 


aria and was rewarded by an insistent storm of applause 
which compelled her to add an encore, no less charmingly 


done. 


The rest of the program, Conductor Volpe leading, 


included the “Poet and Peasant” overture, the fourth Liszt 
rhapsody, ballet music and chorus from “Prince Igor,” and 

“Entrance of the Boyars,” Halvorsen, for its principal 
numbers. 

Sunpay, Juty 20. 

On Sunday evening (Miscellaneous Night) a large audi- 
ence listened to an unusually interesting program which 
comprised Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” overture, | fantasie 
“Rigoletto,” Verdi; waltz song, “Romeo and Juliet,” Gou- 
nod; “Ride of the Valkyries,’ Wagner; Rumanian rhap- 
sody, Enesco; arioso “Ridi Pagliacci,” Leoncavallo; prize 
song from “The Mastersingers,” Wagner-Wilhelmj, and 
“Trot de Cavalerie,” Rubinstein. 

Mr. Volpe and his orchestra received much applause for 
the excellent rendition of the orchestra numbers. The 
soloists were Grace Kerns, soprano; Forrest Lamont, tenor, 
and Ilya Schkolnik, violin. Miss Kerns scored a decided 
hit with her artistic singing of the waltz song from “Ro- 
meo and Juliet, ” to which she added as. encore, “Vissi 
d’arte,” from “La Tosca.” Mr. Lamont sang “Ridi Pay- 
liacci” effectively. He also responded with an added num- 
ber. Mr. Schkolnik played the “Prize Song,” from Wag- 
ner’s “Mastersingers of Nuremburg,” with good vibrant 
tone and expression. 


Letter of Appreciation for Adele Lewing 
One of Adele Lewing’s recent public appearances was 
on July 1 at the League for the Larger Life, New York, 
after which she received a letter of appreciation, from 
Olga Petersen, the assistant secretary of the league, for 
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the delightful musical treat she gave to those who attend 
ed the meeting. Miss Lewing also was the soloist at the 
Church of Life and Joy on July 14, when the ballroom of 
the Astor Hotel was crowded and the pianist aroused 
much interest by her excellent performances. 


Rivoli to Hear Leo Ornstein on Ampico 


Hugo Riesenfeld has engaged Athens Buckley and Greek 
Evans as soloists at the Rialto this week. Miss Buckley 
will sing the “Suicidio” aria from “La Gioconda,” and Mr 
Evans will be heard in Ernest Ball’s song, “In the Garden 
of My Heart.” The Rialto Orchestra, under the direction 


of Hugo Riesenfeld and Nat W. Finston, will play the 
overture to Thomas’ opera, “Raymond,” and a selection 
from Kalman’s “Sari.” George C. Crook will play, as an 


organ solo, the scherzo from J. H. Rogers’ sonata in E 
minor, 

The musical program at the Rivoli will include selec 
tions from Saint-Saéns, “Samson and Delilah,” and “The 
Dollar Princess,” played by the Rivoli Orchestra, under the 
direction of Erno Rapee and Joseph Littau. The vocalist 
will be Edouardo Albano, who will sing a Neapolitan song, 
“Torno a Surriento,” by Ernest De Curtis. Through the 
medium of the Ampico reproducing piano Leo Ornstein 
will be heard in the first movement of Rubinstein's D minor 
concerto, accompanied by the Rivoli Orchestra. Firmin 
Swinnen’s organ solo will be Henri Bonte’s “Chant Sera 
phique.” 


George Reimherr to Sing at Stadium 


George Reimherr, the popular American tenor, has been 


engaged to sing at the Stadium early in August Mr 
Reimherr, whose summer season is practically all booked 
up, also sang on July 18, at the Lake Placid Club and 
on July 26, at another concert in the Lake Placid Audi 


Additional engagements will be at Saranac Lake 


N. Y. 


torium. 
Port Jervis, and Monticello, 
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“Think, Love, of Me” 


A SONG OF MELODY 


By Frank H. Grey 


Will ap pear on the Concert Programs of many of the most famous singers 
in the world. 


Marcella Craft, Yvonne de Trevilie and John Barnes Wells have just 
added this charming song of melody to their programs. These peerless 
artists and more than a score of other celebrities will feature ‘Think, 
Love, of Me” in concert throughout 1919-20. 
THE “BIG” SONG OF THE SEASON 
Already this song has attained widespread popularity, and with more than 
thirty-five of the world’s greatest artists singing “Think, Love, of Me” 
to hundreds of thousands of concert-goers, it should indeed prove the 
Song of Songs of today. 
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International Chorus Festival for City Parks 
eries of international chorus festivals with com 

munity singing by various national groups is being planned 

for city parks on each of the five Sundays of August by 


the newly organized chorus division of the National League 


Women's Service, co-operating with the International 
Music Festival Chorus 

Mrs. Kenneth J. Muir, secretary of the International 

Music Festival Chorus and a leader in music circles, has 


cen appointed by Mrs. Edward McVickar, New York 

City chairman of the League, as chairman of the chorus 

division to develop the organization and arrange the pro 
ams of the park festivals 

Che program of the park choruses is as follows 


Seward Park, 


nda August 3 All concerts begin at 4 p. m 
Wash 


chorus and orchestra 


Henr Lefkowitch, conductor, with 
at Squa Gaetano Caroselli, conductor, with Italian chorus 
nd military bane On this same date permits have been obtained 
neerts also in Sehurz and Battery Parks, but the programs 

t e not been announced 

August 10.—Seward Park, Henry Lefkowitch, conductor, 
} il orchestra Schurz Park, Karel Leitner, con 
tor, with brass band and Czecho Slovak chorus. Washington 


ate, M. Exerjian, conductor, with Armenian chorus and military 
nda August 17 Prospect Park, Brooklyn, Ole Windingstad, 
juctor, probably with Scandinavian Singing Society and orches 
f ity pieces Washington Square, Gaetano Caroselli, con 
Italian chorus and military band. Concerts also will 
Battery and Tompkins Parks, but pro 


r with 


} } thie Sunday im 
are not yet arranged 
nday, August 24.--Central Park, Lieutenant W. S. Mygrant, 
t und the Seventh Regiment Armory Band of forty pieces 
al choruses representing different nationalities will undoubtedly 
pate in th horus festival of August 24, although these have 
«1 nounced 
Central Park again will be used the following Sunday, August 
for the wind up of the park chorus festival, An Italian chorus 
probably be the feature for this date 
In connection with all the park festivals, Mrs. Muir is 
planning to have community singing by the audience 


Prominent individual soloists, too, are being engaged for 


ill the festivals 


Carl Busch Writes a New Cantata 
the “Ode to France,” by 


text which is part of 
Columbia University, Carl 


Weeks, of 


lo a 


Prot Raymond 


Busch has written a cantata. intended by him to be used 
in concerts for French war sufferers. The work is filled 
with lofty and melodious musical matter and, like all of 
the Busch output, reveals, in every measure, finished form 
and construction \ short orchestral introduction of a 
martial character (with a contrasting short lyrical mo- 
tive) is followed by a tenor solo (“To Thee, Sweet 


France”) of true, lyrical beauty. A ballade episode of 
much dramatic force comes next, the “Marseillaise” makes 
itself heard suggestively, and then the first soprano solo 
is reached—“Forever Glorious Shall Remain the Image of 
the Good Lorraine.” This is a lovely piece of writing. 
A call to arms, “The Huns, the Huns,” and a consolatory 
strain, “Take Courage,” are united in skillful mood and 
blending. The “Allegro Marziale” is the recurring 
and it develops into battle music of graphic 


color 
“Marscillaise” 
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— Press Illustrating Service 
Mana-Zucca singing her own successful song, “If Flowers Could Speak,” in Poe Park, New York, on July 13. 
The concert was arranged by City Chamberlain Philip 


Memorial Concert in the Mayor Hylan People's Series. 











Berolzheimer, the event being a Francis Hopkinson 


Edwin Franko Goldman and his New York Military Band 
came in for their share of the honors, and a feature of the program was “The City Chamberlain” march, written 
and dedicated to Chamberlain Berolzheimer by Conductor Goldman, : 
ability as an American composer and was presented with an edition de luxe copy of the Hopkinson melodies in) — 


Mana-Zucca was greatly honored for her 


= recognition of her standing as a composer. 
A UR iN 
intensity. Another very effective episode, for soprano and = and as his melodic fecundity never seems to lessen, the 


tenor, is “Thy Glorious Dead, O France,” which, with 
chorus added, leads to the soaring climax and rousing 
finale—“We Shall Die But Thou Shalt Live” and “Hail, 
Thou Sweet France.” Experienced as he is in composing 
for the voice, Carl Busch has given the soloists and the 
chorus every possible opportifhity in this “Ode to France” 


result is a work of unusual appeal and effect. In some 
respects it is the finest thing that has come from the Busch 
pen and will amply reward in success those singing organi- 
zations which aim to be up with the newest of the im- 
portant productions in choral literature. The publisher is the 
H. W. Gray Co., New York, agents for Novello & Co., Ltd. 
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TenHave Plays at Cincinnati Conservatory 


A large audience attended the violin recital given under 
the auspices of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music Sum- 
mer School when the French violinist, Jean TenHave, was 
the artist of the evening. His virtuosity and true artistic 
value have come to be recognized unreservedly in Cincin- 
nati both in solo and ensemble. Next season he will be 
heard as a soloist with the symphony orchestra. His re- 
cent program opened with the Beethoven sonata for piano 
and. violin F major, given with exquisite art and with 
Chalmers Clifton at the piano. Among the very interesting 
solo numbers were the “Intermezzo,” by Granados, and 
groups of TenHave compositions, as well as numbers by 
Nardini, Tirindelli and Bach. George A. Leighton’s accom- 
paniments contributed in large measure to the success of 
the evening. The audience was composed of well known 
teachers from all parts of the United States assembled 
at the conservatory for the purpose of work in musical 
pedagogy. Mr. TenHave was given an ovation and ¢on- 
tributed several encores at the close of his program. 


“TO AMERICA” 


By Rose Villar 


Below is reproduced the first page of a new patriotic 
song, “To America,” by Rose Villar.”“In going over it 
one .cant readily see thaf it has much to commend it, in- 
cluding comfortable range, natural harmonic progressions, 
and climax. It is small wonder that leading artists are 
singing it. Fifty thousand people heard it when F. Reed 
Capouilliez, the baritone, sang it on the Sub-Treasury 
steps, New York City, during the last Liberty Loan, and 
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he has sung it since then in Philadelphia and other cities 
with splendid effect. Among the well known singers who 
are using it on all their programs are Florence Mulford- 
Hunt and Alice Sanford-Baker, contraltos; Harriet Bark- 
ley, Marie Larsen and Elizabeth Steen, sopranos; George 
Van Rensselaer, tenor, and others. Major General George 
Barnett, of the United States Marine Corps, speaks in 
glowing terms of the song, and. Mrs, Richard A. Purdy 
referred to it recently as “a splendid song, with an excel- 
lent musical setting.” 

Miss Villar’s “Somewhere Over There” was used ex- 
tensively during the war, it being sung many times during 
the loan campaigns, etc. This talented young composer 
also has other works on hand and in course of publication. 


Otis Booked for Entire 1919-20 Season 


Florence Otis is winding up a very busy season which 
has extended well into the summer. July 15 and 16 she 
gave recitals at Wallace Hall, Newark, N. J., assisted by 
Sara Gurowitch, cellist; Robert Huntington Terry, pianist, 
and Alice Shaw, accompanist. The audience was small 
owing to the time of year and the weather, but made up 
for it in hearty applause. Each concert had a different 
program and included many songs by American composers, 
namely Walter Kramer, Mana-Zucca, Claude Warford, 
Ward-Stephens, Arthur Penn, Robert Huntington Terry, 
Mary Helen Brown, William Stickles, Gertrude Ross, 
Bainbridge-Crist, Harold Milligan, Hallett Gilberte and 
Ella Della. On July 23, Miss Otis was to be soloist with 
the New York Military Band, Edwin Franko Goldman, 
conductor, and on July 27 she will give a recital at the 
Woodmont (Conn.) Country Club, then leaving for a six 
weeks’ rest and vacation at Kearsarge, N. H. Miss Otis 
is booked for the entire season of 1919-20. 


Inez Barbour Sings at Stadium 

Inez Barbour was the soloist at the July 16 concert 
given by the Volpe Orchestra in the stadium of the City 
College of New York. The popular soprano sang in a 
thoroughly artistic manner an aria from Godard’s “Le 
Tasse” and a waltz song, “The Dance,” by Henry Hadley, 
who was the guest conductor of the concert. Miss Bar- 
bour also appeared recently in Hadley’s “The New Earth” 
at Willow Grove, and scored a pronounced success with 
her rendition of “The Song of Peace.” 
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A Course in Community Leadership 


As an effort to relieve to a certain extent the increased 
demand for community song leaders, an outgrowth of the 
war emergency, the War Camp Community Service is to 
inaugurate in New York on August 1 a training school 
for volunteer leaders and accompanists. The purpose is 
to provide the various organizations, stores, factories, etc., 
with the means of carrying on, without outside assistance, 
the community singing which they initiated during the war. 
The course of training, which will be given without fee, 
will be conducted on Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
evenings from August I to 22. The place of the meetings 
has not yet been determined. A large number of regis- 
trations for the course have already been received by the 
Department of Community Singing, W. C. C. S., 15 East 
Fortieth street, New York City. 

This action has been taken by the W. C. C. S. to supple- 
ment the work of its community singing organizers who, 
in their task of inaugurating the singing among the vari- 
ous groups of a community, have been held back by the 
insufficient number of qualified leaders. The scheme of 
the present school is that the different groups are to 
select from among their members persons who may be 
adapted for the work, with the idea of equipping as lead- 
ers those who prove gifted along that line—thus making 
the group independent of outside help as to leadership. 
The training is also designed with a view to giving the 


most talented candidates a preliminary schooling for a 
place in this new profession, although this phase is not 
emphasized. 

The candidates will be given the practical ground work: 
of the essentials of leading community singing, and each 
session will include talks by recognized leaders in the 
movement—talks which shall give the vision of the future 
of community singing in our country. Among the speak- 
ers will be Dr. O. F. Lewis, Lee F. Hanmer, Robert Law 
rence, Harry Barnhart, W. C. Bradford, Frank E. Slyde, 
F. J. Tyler and Kenneth S. Clark. The class training is 
to be in the hands of W. W. Norton and Frank E. Hayek, 
while the supervision of the accompanists will be in charge 
of Frederick Hall. 


Mary Jordan to Marry on July 30 
Announcement has been made that Mary Jordan will be 
married to Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Clement Cresson, 
Judge Advocate of the United States Army, on Wednesday 
afternoon, July 30, at 5 o'clock, in the Lafayette Avenue 
Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn. They will be at home 
at 500 West End avenue after October 1. 


Fay Foster Recovered from Recent Illness 

Fay Foster has recovered entirely from her recent se 
vere illness, and was the guest last week at the beautiful 
country residence of Mrs. W. B. Sheppard, Cynwyd, Pa. 





Langenhan Honored by Gamut Club 

Christine Langenhan, whose concert engagements 
brought her to California, was the chief guest of the 
Gamut Club at its June banquet. The soprano, on solicita- 
tion, gave several operatic selections—one from “La Gia- 
conda,” and a group of numbers—‘“Songs My Mother 
Taught Me,” Dvorak, and “So Soon Forgotten,” by Tschai- 
kowsky. She received a great ovation and responded with 


SONATA 


several encores. Miss Langenhan’s reputation as a fine 
artist is increasing, also as the possessor of a wonderful 
voice. 

The speakers were Selby Oppenheimer, San Francisco 
manager, who made a pleasing talk on music managing, 
and B. R. Baumgart, who gave an eloquent and patriotic 
talk. In all, the banquet and entertainment were an ar 
tistic success. 


TULL LL 





CHRISTINE LANGENHAN AS THE KODAK FOUND HER 
(Left to right) Christine Langenhan on the porch of her Los Angeles apartment; the soprano photographed with 
Charles Wakefield Cadman (left) and Claude Gotthelf, pianist, in front of Mr. Cadman’s home. 
pictured with her new pedigreed bull dog on the veranda of the Cadman home. 


Mme. Langenhan 


0c 
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KATHARINE GOODSON TO RETURN HERE JANUARY 11, 1920 


Distinguished Pianist Will Make Another Tour of America, from January to May next 


Katharine 
from 


The announcement by Mrs. Sawyer, that 
Goodson will return for another tour of America 
January to May next, will give great pleasure to a host of 
artist's admirers in this country. She has not 
wen heard here 1916, after which she gave a unique 
eries of thirty marvelously successful recitals in the Dutch 
East Indies. Returning to England via New York in Sep 
tember, 1917, she gave herself up to playing for war funds 
entertainment of the soldiers in the hospitals, 
public again after the armistice was 
been very busy, having given 
London, besides making fre 
arances with the various orchestras and also in 
provincial cities. In all her Miss 
Steinway piano and she will 
American tours. 


this fine 


} since 


and for the 
only 
igned 
a Jong 
quent appe 
the English 
Goodson has been using the 
instrument exclusively on her 


appearing in 
Since then she ha 


series of recitals in 


concerts 


ow use this 


Just as the applause of an enthusiastic public brings joy 
and happiness to the soul of-all artists, so also do certain 
letters which entire strangers sometimes feel stirred to 
write after being deeply moved at a concert. Clearly 
howing the affection and admiration with which she 1s 


spontaneous and touching tributes as 
Katharine Goodson 


regarded, many such 
the foll 


during her 


wing have been received by 


recent series of recitals in London 


way home in the bus these phrases ran in 
‘What an art’ and ‘What a gift’! |! To be 
all those beautiful messages to reach 
to uplift and to recreate! It 


“All the 
my mind 
able to impart 


; 
one’s innermost soul, 
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For Teachers and 
Advanced Pupils Only 


WIRE FOR APPOINTMENT 
Leschetizky Method Taught by 
Albert Winston 

New York 

Prof, Theodore 


Steinway Hall 


years under personal direction of Leschetizky 


WASSILI LEPS 


and 


~ 
Symphony Orchestra 
With Renowned Artists 
Willow Grove (Near Philadelphia) 
‘America’s Ideal Summer Centre of Music" 
July 27th to August 16th 








‘in French opera in this country. 








This evening will stand forth 


was all too wonderful. : 
Thank you for this 


always as an epoch in my life. 
beautiful memory. 

“I think you surpassed even yourself this afternoon 

Glorious! It was like the playing of a ‘soul from 
another and higher plane, for it (stirs depths in one 
that no other artist penetrates to.” 

“Thank you so much for all your wonderful playing 
this season, but above all for your recital of yesterday 
afternoon. The first group was a revelation—the 

3eethoven was immense—and the Chopin group what 
only you yourself could have made it. You surpass 
yourself every time one hears you and yesterday was 
no exception. One goes back to the battle of life so 
rested and strengthened and refreshed after hearing 
you, that I feel it would be the most rank ingratitude 
not to send you just a line of thanks for your enor- 
mous help.” 

(From a Dutch lady) ; “And so I have heard you— 
and just as a poet listens to the voices of the nature, 
{ obey your masterly playing. I thank you Miss Good- 
son for the delightful night you have given me; for 
your divine simplicity, with which you won by storm 
my heart, the heart of a thankful girl. Things go well 
with you and may the Lord protect you with the in 
vulnerable shield of His blessing!” 


Verande Off for Artists in France 


Louis Verande, director of the French Opera Company, 
of New Orleans, La., was in New York last week for a 
few days, en route to Paris, where he will engage the per- 
sonnel for the coming opera season in New Orleans. Mr. 
Verande’s brother in France has a number of important 
artists under contract, and the coming season in the South- 
ern city promises to come up to anything ever attempted 
The cast includes a bril- 
liant corps de ballet, which will also be brought directly 
from France. An army of workers has been engaged for 
some time in the preparation of magnificent costumes, 
properties, etc, and the French Opera House at New 
Orleans will be converted into a veritable Paris Opera. 

Mr. Verande will introduce a number of new singers to 
the American public. Among the artists who will be heard 
on this side for the first time is an American girl who 
has been heralded as the “Sarah Bernhardt of the Operatic 
Stage” in a number of royal opera houses of Europe. 


wot DIBINSKY uss! 


Assisting Artist 1917-18 with SCHUMANN-HEINK 
547 W. 147th St., N.Y. City After July ist—503 Twelfth Ave.. Belmar, W. J. 























Principal of the Institute Jaques-Dalcroze, Geneva, 
accompanied by a party of students. 


FOR LECTURE 





JAQUES- -DALCROZE | 


Switzerland, 
He will accept engagements from 
DEMONSTRATIONS OR EURHYTHMICS. 

For particulars: DALCROZE SCHOOL OF EURHYTHMICS, 9 East 59th Street - 


will vet the United States early in 1920, 
Educational and Musical institutions, 
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New Vouk City | 
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American Syncopated 
' ~ Orchestra 


AND SINGERS 


WILL MARION COOK, Conductor 





activities, especially of America, 


Now Booking 


Mr. Cook's syncopated orchestra is far removed in character from the more sedate 
and formal symphonic orchestra, but it is unique and has a distinct place in the musical 
Maurice Rosenfeld in Chicago Daily News. 


Exclusive Management 
JAMES R. SAVILLE, 3623 PINE GROVE AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HELEN STANLEY, 
will be 
Stadium concert on July 27. 


The well known who the soloist at the 


soprano, 





She sang at the Paris Opera a number of times during the 
war and will make her debut in America with the New 
Orleans forces. 

The New Orleans season will continue until the Mardi 
Gras, and the company will then play six weeks in Mexico 
City, going to Franch Canada for the Easter season. 


Hackett and Lazzari to Give Joint Recital 

The joint recital by Charles Hackett, tenor, and Carolina 
Lazzari, contralto, announced to be given at the Ocean 
Grove Auditorium, Saturday evening, August 2, is arousing 
a considerable amount of interest among the summer colon- 
ists along the Jersey coast. While Mr. Hackett did quite 
a good deal of singing prior to his leaving for Italy, his 
appearance at Ocean Grove may be considered his real 
debut as a concert singer. This will be Miss Lazzari’s first 
public appearance since it was announced that she was 
engaged by Gatti-Casazza for the Metropolitan. It will 
also mark her first appearance at Ocean Grove. 

This recital ought to prove one of the most interesting 
events of the summer musical season, 


Levitzki Pacific Coast Trip Postponed 


Ae Mischa Levitzki has been announced by both 
Behymer, of Los Angeles, and Selby Oppenheimer, 
of fe Francisco, as one of the artists to be presented in 
their territory the coming season, by mutual consent of 
Daniel Mayer and the aforementioned Western managers, 
thetour has been postponed for a year. Owing to the fact 
that Mr. Levitzki will have a long and arduous season, 
only a part of which will be spent in America, he will not 
play until after November 1. In April the pianist sails 
for Australia where he already has twenty-five recitals 
booked. Mr. Mayer has made so many engagements for 
him in the East and Middle West, between November and 
March, that the Pacific Coast cities will have to wait until 
the following season to hear this sensationally successful 
young artist. 





New York, Chicago and Boston to Hear Fanning 
assisted by H. B. Turpin, his accom- 
panist, will give a New York recital at Aeolian Hall 
(management of Catharine A. Bamman) on October 21, 
a Boston one at Jordan Hall (management of H. B. Wil- 
liams) on October 25, and his Chicago recital at Kimball 
Hall, under the management of F. Wight Neumann, on 
November 6. 


Cecil Fanning, 


Unclaimed Letters 


Numerous letters addressed to Jacques Jolas are being 
held for claimant at the Musicat Courter office, 437 Fifth 
avenue, New York. Any information tending to place 
these letters in the proper hands will be appreciated, 


Eva Didur Marries and Retires 


Eva Didur, daughter of Adamo Didur, the bass, and 
herself a singer of great promise, went to Italy recently 
to begin her operatic career there, but according to latest 
advices abandoned music for matrimony and bécame the 
wife of a young Italian who has stipulated that she shall 
leave the stage. 
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Composer of “Somewhere Over There” | 
“God Made Ireland a Nation” 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CONCERTS 


Edwin Franko Goldman, Conductor 











NINETEENTH CONCERT. 

Monday evening, July 14, being Bastille Day, Edwin 
Franko Goldman arranged a program of French music 
for the concert given by the New York Military Band on 
the campus of Columbia University. The selections which 
were particularly well played and which seemed to strike 
the fancy of the audience were the gavotte by Jean Phil- 
lipe Rameau, three of the beautiful ballet numbers from 
“Faust” and excerpts from “Chimes of Normandy.” “Medi- 
tation,” from “Thais,” was also given, with the solo part 
played by all of the first clarinets in unison, Turlet’s fa- 
mous military march, “Sambre et Meuse, ;” excerpts from 
“Carmen,” and Massenet’s “Phédre” overture were the 
remaining band numbers. “The Marseillaise” was played 
between part one and two of the program, and the enor- 
mous audience remained standing during its rendition as 
a mark of respect to France. “Smiles” was one of the en- 
cores, It was exceptionally well received, and by way of 
variety Mr. Goldman repeated the number, this time lead- 
ing the audience in the singing of the song. Ernest S. 
Williams played very effectively Jean Baptiste Faure’s 
trumpet solo, “The Palms,” and was encored severat times. 
He is a great favorite at these concerts. 

TWENTIETH CONCERT, 

On Wednesday night, July 16, the usual large throng 
of music lovers gathered again on the Columbia green to 
hear Edwin Franko Goldman’s band, despite the fact that 
a rainstorm, lasting most of the afternoon, threatened to 
force the audience indoors. Every available seat was filled, 
the railings and stone walks were occupied, and in many 
cases coats and newspapers were spread upon the wet 
grass and used to sit upon. 

The program opened with Saint-Saéns’ “Marche Mili- 
taire Francaise,” after which came Beethoven’s “Egmont” 
overture and the favorite Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria.” 
Then again Mr. Goldman selected a German composer, 
when he offered two numbers from Wagner’s “Parsifal’— 
“Procession of the Knights of the Holy Grail,” and the 
“Good Friday Spell.” Part Il began with the old, exquisite 
Polish dance by Scharwenka. 

Lenore Van Blerkom, soprano soloist, made her debut 
on this occasion with Delibes’ “Les Filles de Cadiz,” and 
as an encore the same composer’s “Bonjour, Susanne”; as 
a second encore she sang Oley Speaks’ “When the Boys 
Come Home.” The next programmed number faggorches- 
tra called for excerpts from Verdi's “Aida,” aw as the 
concluding number the “Songs of the Nations,” by Lampe. 

Probably the best offerings of the evening, and equally 
the most popular, were the “Parsifal” numbers, the Schar- 
wenka Polish dance and the “Aida” excerpts. Of the 
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numerous “extras,” the final one—Sousa’s 
Stripes Forever”—won particular favor. 
TWENtTy-Fikst Concert, 

Despite the terrific downpour, an audience of more than 
four thousand attended the concert given by the New 
York Military Band, under the able direction of Edwin 
Franko Goldman, on Friday evening, July 18, in the 
gymnasium of Columbia University, New York. 

The first part of the program contained compositions by 
Tschaikowsky (by request), “Marche Slave,” overture 
“Solennelle,” “1812,” and two movements from the “Pa- 
thetique” (sixth symphony). For the second part of the 
program Mr. Goldman selected three dances from “Henry 
VIII” (Edward German), “The Rosary,” cornet solo 


John McCormack’s 


Only public appearance prior to the 
opening of his regular concert season 
in the Fall, will be his annual appear- 
ance at the 


Ocean Grove (N. J.) Auditorium 
Saturday Evening, August Ninth 


“Stars and 














Any announcement that he will appear, 
or has promised to appear, elsewhere is 
unauthorized. 


Chas. L. Wagner, Mgr. 
D. F. McSweeney, Associate Mgr. 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York 


























(Nevin), excerpts from “The Gondoliers” (Sullivan), and 
Liszt’s Hungarian rhapsody No, 2. 

Regarding the artistic rendition of these numbers only 
the best can be said. It is another evidence of Mr. Gold- 
man’s insight regarding the wishes of his large audiences, 
in whom he instilled a love for good music. Few bands 
have heretofore attempted the production of such gigantic 
works as those performed by Mr. Goldman, but his ef 
forts at all times have proven remarkably successful. 


Frank W. Healy Leaves New York 
Frank W. Healy, the Western manager, left New York 
on Sunday last for San Francisco. However, a stop of 
two weeks will be made at Brockway, Lake Tahoe. 





WASSILI LEPS, 
Conductor. 


Wassili Leps’ Willow Grove 
Season to Open July 27 


orchestra will com 


three weeks on July 


symphony 


Wassili 


mence his 


Leps with his 

Willow Grove season of 
27. The list of will include three with large 
chorus and soloists, eight symphony concerts and whol 
programs of the best known operas such as “Aida,” “Car 
men,” “Faust,” “Madame Buttertly,” “Lucia,” “Martha,” 
etc. Henry Scott has been engaged as the leading soloist 
and there will be twenty-four other vocalists. The Willow 
Grove because of the the 
“America’ Center ol 


concerts 


attractiveness of con 


Ideal Summer 


season, 
certs, is known as 


Music.” 











“ALICE GENTLE IS HAILED AS BEST SANTUZZA” 


“SHE PROVED HERSELF A GREAT ARTIST” 


— MAURICE ROSENFELD 


“HAS A REAL TRIUMPH” —xzenrirre weser 
“A SUPERB BIT” —xucy caLHoun 





AS BEST SANTUZZA 


. 
formance of Mascagni Opera 
. . 
at Ravinia 

Last night, however, I received a still greater thrill 
of one’s past joys. Last night’s “sensation d'art’ was the San 
tuzza of Alice Gentle. 

She suddenly burst forth, 
talents. For Miss Gentle’s Santuzza is great art. 
SANTUZZA, 
We 


GENTLE A GREAT 

We have all had an earful of Santuzzas. have 
or vindictive, passionate or powerful. 
well and act badly Or sing badly and act well. 
We have also heard very, very good ones. 


is everything one expects. She gives you every 


which you will criticise every other Santuzza in days to come. 
power. 
B’s and C naturals with splendid assurance. In the 
voce passages the quality was a caress—a balm. 


INTRODUCES NEW “BUSINESS.” 
of the role, one in particular must be mentioned. — 
tuzza’s denunciation of Turiddu, every siiger until 
the table on the other. side of the stage. This has 
inevitable piece of “business. 


ALICE GENTLE IS HAILED 


Critic Finds Artistic Sensation in Per- 


one of 
the big moments one remembers as one takes stock in after years 


a revelation of positively glorious 


neard 


small ones and tall ones, tearful ones and vehement, sorrowful 
We have heard them sing 


But Alice Gentle 
emotion you 
think Santuzza should feel, and she adds illuminating, logical, 
instinctively clever touches of acting that make a standard by 


She is a tragedienne lyrique of remarkable intelligence and 
Listed as a mezzo-soprano, Miss Gentle was by no means 
out of her depth in the Mascagni score, and flung out high 

mezza- 


Although there are many details to be noted in her composition 

After San- 
j now has 
risen from the church steps and, sobbing,’ taken her place at 
peen an 


. 

Not so with Miss Gentle. She gathers up her shawl and, 
sobbing, goes up stage, almost groping her way toward her 
naturally as any woman would do after such a scene, At 


home 
the back she suddenly finds herself face to face with Alfio, 
and it is on the impulse of this moment and meeting that, in a 
revulsion of feeling, she reveals to him his wife's betrayal, 
Miss Gentle’s portrayal is full of these touches—so intelligent 
and interesting. 
will be pardoned this 
readers have seen Miss Gentle in 
in the Chicago Evening American. 


ALICE GENTLE WINS NEW 
LAURELS AT: RAVINIA 


Easily carrying off the honors of the evening last night 
Ravinia, Alice Gentle proved herself a great artist in her repre 
sentation of Santuzza in Mascagni’s masterpiece, “Cavalleria 
Rusticana.” 

She surprised the audience with her depth of with 
her realistic and powerfully dramatic acting and, above all, with 
her superb singing. 

A mezzo-soprano with a dramatic soprano range, Miss Gentle 
put into the music of this absorbing role a thrill and an intensity 
which carried all before it, and storms of applause greeted every 
part of the score which she sang. 

All of Miss Gentle’s artistic attainments had full sway and 
she took advantage of her many opportunities. The opera was 
easily hers last night.—Maurice Rosenfeld, in the Daily News 


after my 
Devries, 


enthusiasm 
Herman 


outburst of 
the part 


uf 


passion, 





GENTLE HAS REAL TRIUMPH 
AT RAVINIA 


Alice Gentle had a real triumph at Ravinia Thursday when 
she gave a powerfully dramatic exposition of Santuzza and her 
troubles as Mascagni has put them in “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 


—HERMAN DEVRIES 





AS SANTUZZA 


The music lies well for her voice und her acting is so goo 
that she has no difficulty in putting it over Henriette Weber 
in the Chicago Herald and Examiner 


AT RAVINIA 





“Cavalleria Rusticana”’ was sung at t night, witl \ 
Miss Alice Gentle taking the part of the Santuzza. Need 
less to say, the part was well taken. | nt! who comes 
from the Metropolitan, heralded as a good actress, is not only 
that, but a remarkably good singer with an unusual range it 
was a superb bit Lucy Calhoun, in the Chicas Daily Tribune 
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“SYMPATHY IS THE SECRET OF AN ACCOMPANIST’S 
POWER,” SAYS EDWIN SCHNEIDER 


Helen M. Bonnet, of Town Talk (San Francisco), in Interview, Calls Him “The World’s Greatest Accompanist 


Reproduced with the permission of the publishers of Town Talk. 


I missed my appointment with Edwin Schneider, the 
great accompanist, because at the hour named he was not 
at the rendezvous and | did not wait because I took it for 
granted that such an eminent artist had assumed the privi- 
lege of forgetting his engagements. But a little later he 
telephoned an apology and we made another appointment. 
He began by explaining that he had been out to a music 
store with Mr. McCormack looking over a pipe organ for 
the singer's summer home in Connecticut. 

“Don't say another word about it, because if 1 were out 
with Mr. McCormack I would never want to come in,” 
was my acknowledgment. 

Mr. Schneider's manner is characterized by buoyancy ; 
he smiles and laughs refreshingly often, he is immaculately 
groomed, even to hair cut, like an American business man 
from bank or office, or a returned soldier in the newest 
civilian clothes. This, to be sure, has for years been the 
outer semblance of the concert musician, but it would re- 
quire a most vivid imagination to picture him in the sar- 
torial “get-up” which used to be considered a necessary 
adjunct of those consecrated to the service of the heavenly 
maid, Besides, he is delightfully natural and modest. 

When I began by telling him that I was anxious to talk 
to him about his work because I realized how much his 
art had done for the singers with whom he had been asso- 
ciated, he merely smiled, I told him I would call him the 
emperor of accompanists were it not that emperors are 
hopelessly out of fashion; and that he has thousands of 
other admirers in San Francisco and friends who are al- 
ways glad to see him. 

“Yes,” he answered, “only yesterday a man came to the 
hotel and asked, ‘Isn’t this Eddie Schneider ?’ 

“At once, although I hadn't seen him since I was nine 
or ten, I knew him. It is one of the owners of the Em- 
porium here, who used to keep a store in my home town 
near Chicago. I used to work for him in vacation, as boys 
do to get spending money. I ran errands for him—I 
wanted the money to study music.” 

“Were your people musicians?” | inquired, 

“No; and they were opposed to my becoming a pro 
fessional musician. My mother used to sing little songs 
to me, | remember, and my father belonged to a glee club, 
but they had not studied music. When I was nine, I sang 
in the choir and I think it was there that I learned to love 
the voice. I used to pick out melodies by ear upon the 
piano and that is how my family discovered that | really 
had a feeling for music.” 

Shade of Orpheus! A small American boy who earned 
spending money to squander on piano lessons, instead of 
ice cream sodas, candy and other luxuries indispensable 
to his peace of mind! Across my memory flashed a vision 
of Mme. Melba advising William H. Crocker, of Hills- 
borough, not to allow his small son to practice on the mag- 
nificent concert grand at “New Place.” When the diva 
last visited San Francisco she was the house guest of the 
Crockers; when she touched the keyboard of the piano 
there was silence; she opened the instrument and found a 
long stick of wood ingeniously inserted to interfere with 
the action. Young Crocker had put it there “to get out 
of practicing.” 

Truly, one must be endowed at birth with a love for 
music if one would become eminent in its realm, At 
twelve, Edwin Schneider began the study of piano with a 
Miss Craft. Later he studied with Harrison Wild, the 
eminent piano teacher of “Windy City.” Later on he went 
to Leipsic to the Conservatory. 

“But not for a long time, after the Spanish-American 
War,” he added. 

“Why then?” I asked. 

“Because I was in it; but as I contracted malaria in 
Cuba, I was ill for two years after my return home.” 

Mr. Schneider looks too youthful to be a veteran of the 
Spanish War and I said so. He laughed and told me his 
age; but I’m not going to repeat it because his appearance 
proves my theory that real musicians remain boys and 
girls always. After his Leipsic course he taught piano in 
the Chicago Conservatory, but did not like it—he found 


it a grind. He associated himself with Mme, Gadski, as 
accompanist for her concert tours for five years. Every 
song lover who remembers her concerts will recall how 
she would announce in her quaint English, “A song by 
Mr. Schneider,” and how the young man who had been 
riveting the attention of the audience with his glorious 
accompaniment would reluctantly rise and bow his ac- 
knowledgments to the insistent applause. Five years ago 
he became John McCormack s accompanist and has played 
exclusively for the Irish tenor ever since, I told Mr. 
Schneider that the first time I heard McCormack in con- 
cert I had wished upon him Edwin Schneder for an ac- 
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| PETERSON 


¥ SOPRANO 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


Fnoto by ira L. Hill 


She sang with consummate skill and distinction. 
With an admirable technical equipment and an attrac- 
tive personality, this young singer is universally en- 
dowed to a remarkable degree.—Philip Hale in Boston 
Herald, 








companist that the mind of the great singer might be con- 
centrated only upon his voice. I believe that McCormack, 
himself, would be the first to acknowledge with gratitude 
how the peerless accompanistic art of Schneider has ad- 
vanced him in the world of music. An accompanist can 
mar, almost destroy the song of the singer; but he can, 
on the other hand, waft it heavenward, leaving a profound 
appeal to the listeners heart and mind. Schneider follows, 
even intensifies, every nuance; and if the throat of the 
singer, being merely human and not infallible, plays him 
a trick, the pianist is there to subdue or reinforce him with 
tonal effect as occasion may demand. 

Do you think that Mr. Schneider gave me this estimate 
of his own powers? Rather not! I had to lead him back 
to the subject of himself for he seemed imbued with a 
desire to talk about McCormack’s voice and fine, lovable 
character. I was obliged to ask him what he considers 
the secret of an accompanist’s power. “Sympathy,” he 
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EDWIN SCHNEIDER. 


In ins 


said. “I feel the song as deeply as the singer; I sense 
what effects he is striving for and I enjoy the song as 
keenly as the audience does, no matter how often I've 
heard it.” 

He loves poetry, has a fine library of verse and says 
that when lines appeal to him strongly he is not satisfied 
until he has arranged them to music. “Flower Rain,” and 
“The Cave” are his favorites of his own compositons. 
About fifty of his songs have been published. Look over 
the words of a few: “Thine Eyes Still Shine,” “Song of 
the Twilight,” “Your Eyes,” “Unmindful of the Roses,” 
“O, Fear the Lord,” “A Wreath of Roses,” “One Gave 
Me a Rose,” “Black Eyed Susan,” “Twilight,” “Bird Rap- 
tures”—then one understands the sympathy of the heart 
to whom such lines appeal. 

Mr. Schneider does not aspire to become a piano con- 
cert soloist; he says he has not concentrated his efforts 
along such lines and besides his passion for the voice urges 
him to keep it as a companion in musical space, As for 
his practical work, he and McCormack study two or three 
hours daily. In summer, except for two months, they 
continue their researches in musical literature. “We go 
over everything—Mozart, Handel, Elgar, the Russian and 
French composers, operatic scores and simple folk music 
of all nations.” He believes in the ever growing dramatic 
possibilities of McCormack’s voice and if he had his way 
I fancy that the Irish lyric tenor would soon win added 
laurels as a tenor robusto. “There is scarcely anything 
written for the tenor voice that is not for him,” seemed 
to me a judgment from which they could be no appeal. 
Schneider said that he hopes to compose a grand opera and 
when he does it will be, I believe, the long sought Ameri- 
can music, the outlook for its development within our own 
shores; but the proud position he has attained in his own 
country and the scores of other American artists who have 
attained distinction in the world of modern music made, 
to my mind, the query unnecessary. The musician who, 
like Edwin Schneider, is born, will work out his own sal- 
vation. 

He said that he, McCormack and Donald MacBeath are 
pals. He was proud to relate that the violinist is a lieu- 
tenant of the Canadian Royal Air Force, and although he 
had not been across, had won distinction as an instructor 
of the Flying Corps in Toronto. McCormack and Mac- 

(Continued on page 27.) 
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“JAHRZEIT”’ in to ask the contralto what she thought of Miss Silberta’s 
latest composition. In spite of the last minute details to 


be attended to, she stopped long enough to tell the in- 
truder that it was one of the finest songs of its kind. 


Sophie Braslau’s Idea of the American Com-| Rhea Silberta’s Conception of Its Interpretation “And it is bound to appeal to everyone,” she added 
poser’s Latest Successful Composition quickly, “because of its intrinsic value from the standpoint 





Coincides with That of the Metropolitan Artist of composition and sentiment. Nothing could be more 
vet scot ; lovely as a song in memory of the beloved dead, and | 
SUTVUUNUUAIEAUR AGUILAR ELUTE am convinced that it gives consolation and comfort to the 
E = bereaved. As you are aware, | sang it for the first time 
at the Manhattan Opera House in May, and I shall give 
it at my next New York recital on November 9. In ad 
dition, it is my intention to feature it in a number of the 
larger cities. I might add that because ‘Jahrzeit’ is writ 
ten in Yiddish, it does not mean that it is only for the 
Jewish people, just as French and Italian songs are not 
limited to the French and Italians. The song literature 
of the Jews is as rich as it has been neglected. Yes, 
‘Jahrzeit’ is a song that will undoubtedly appeal to all 
countries, and there is really nothing more left for me to 
say, except that Rhea Silberta is to be greatly compli- 
mented upon her efforts and their magnificent result.” 

The writer, realizing that Miss Braslau had already 
been very generous with her limited time, hurriedly made 
her exit and took a street car bound north to get Miss 
Silberta’s version as to the proper interpretation of the 
song, because most singers are interested in conveying 
the composer’s message to the best of their ability. 

“All I can say,” Miss Silberta told the writer, “is that 
Miss Braslau’s interpretation of ‘Jahrzeit’ is most remark 
able. You see a composer has, as a rule, certain ideas as 
to how his or her song should be sung, but often he doesn’t 
recognize these until he hears them brought out by the 
= artist. I mean that the vague ideas take a definite form 
= through the singer's interpretation There is a good deal 
= on the surface of ‘Jahrzeit,’ at least so I’ve been told, but, 
= even so, Miss Braslau went deeper into my composition, 
= and her understanding of it is quite similar to my own, a 
> fact which is all the more remarkable because Miss Bras 

lau and I did not have a single rehearsal before its initial 

performance. All of which only goes to prove that the 
= singer has some very excellent ideas on interpretation 
= a special talent, in so many words, to seek out the com 
poser’s message and transmit it very beautifully to her 
audience. I was quite delighted, you may believe, to hear 








© Mishkin, N.Y. Photo by French, New York | 


= SOPHIE BRASLAU., RHEA SILBERTA. = this morning that Miss Braslau’s test record of it for the 

=] = Victor Talking Machine Company was splendid and that 

il MRS me record is scheduled to appear in the September cata 

*  Jogue.” J. Vv 
When Rhea Silberta wrote “Jahrzeit” she, perhaps, did upon its premiére hearing, if it is not properly interpreted : : 

not know that she had created a song whose cdepilaite aneel deal of that adios is tem “ lost. = Votichenko Pays Tribute to Roshanara 

beauty was destined to live long in the minds of those who “Jahrzeit,” very fortunately, was “christened”—so to Among the interesting numbers which will be heard at 
Votichenko’s next composition recital in the fall is a 


heard it. Huntzinger & Dilworth had hardly published it speak—by no less an artist than Sophie Braslau, of the 
when a number of criterions of the musical profession Metropolitan Opera Company, and the occasion was at a  minuet dedicated to Roshanara, the beautiful East Indian 
expressed themselves as being so charmed with it that Sunday night concert at the Manhattan Opera House the dancer who appeared at Votichenko’s last recital of the 
they had made it a prominent feature of their repertory. latter part of this season just ending, when the song en- season, which is entitled “Concert Intime de Musique 
Naturally, when such is the case, the first singer who sang joyed an instantaneous success. Ancienne.” “The Song of the Chain,” a composition 
or introduced the song comes in for a large share of Just on the eve of Miss Braslau’s departure for cooler which was suggested to Votichenko by the plight of the 
its success. No matter how lovely a melody may be surroundings, a Musicat Courter representative dropped Siberian prisoners, will also be played for the first time 
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Under the Auspices of the Music League of the People’s Institute 


Open Air Symphony Concerts | 


Every Evening (including Sundays) from June 30 to August 23, inclusive 
at the LEWISOHN STADIUM, College of the City of New York 
137th Street and Amsterdam Avenue 


The Stadium Symphony Orchestra—s0 Men 


ARNOLD VOLPE, Conductor 


Soloists for the Fifth Week: 
Sunday July 27; MME. HELEN STANLEY, soprano, and EDGAR SCHOFIELD, baritone; Monday, July 28 
MARIE LOUISE WAGNER, soprano; Tuesday, July 29: RUTH MILLER, soprano, and CRAIG C AMPBELL, 
tenor; Wednesday, July 30: MARTHA ATWOOD, soprano, ERNEST DAVIS, tenor, and the STADIUM 
QUARTET; Thursday, July 31: VICTORIA BOSHKO, pianist (Grieg concerto); Friday, August 1: KLIAS 
BREESKIN, violinist, and U. S. KERR, bass; Saturday, August 2; MARGARETE MATZENAUER, mezzo- 
_ Soprano. 
Chorus of forty from the Metropolitan Opera, under the direction of William Tyroler. 
The programs will include symphonies and symphonic works by the great masters of all schools: Beethoven, Brahms, 
Schubert, César Franck, Dvorak, Tschaikowsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Rachmaninoff, Borodine, Berlioz, Saint-Saéns, 
Debussy, Dukas, Massenet, Liszt, Moussorgsky, Glazounoff, MacDowell, Hadley, Chadwick and others, as well as 
operatic selections and works of a lighter character appropriate for summer programs. 
There will be vocal and instrumental soloists of rank on practically every evening throughout the summer. 
arrangement of programs is as follows: 
Mondays and Thursdays, Symphony Nights Tuesdays and Fridays, Opera Nights 
Wednesdays, Saturdays and Sundays, Miscellaneous Programs Eight Thousand Seats at 25c, 50c and $1.00 - 


Tickets for sale at the Stadium Box Office and at the Metropolitan Opera House (39th Street Entrance) 
In case of rain Concert will take place in the Great Hall of the College, Convent Avenue and 140th Street 
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You cannot keep a good melody ballad down. 
: 
Vhere is plenty of criticism in art but no art in 


eriticism., 


Phe Oratorio Society of New York is planning 
for a great Victory Festival next spring, April 4 to 


\ short time ago admirers of the late Alfredo 
Catalani, composer, placed a memorial tablet on the 
house at number 10 via Cernaia in Milan, where 
Catalani lived for some years. 

If Detroit Can Do It, Why Can’t We?” is a 
slogan several thriving Middle Western cities are 
adopting, and they should apply it to the question 
of a symphony orchestra. By the way, in Detroit's 
home State they now use the motto: “Michigan 
Motors and Music a4 

evidently there is a Liszt craze among the pi- 
anists for next season, Among the first five of them 
engaged for the Stadium concerts, all elected to 
play something from that composer, although some 
of them changed when the unanimity of their 
selection was revealed to them. 

\lexander Kahn, faithful henchman of General 
Director Campanini, has evidently been suffering 
musical tortures in Milan, for he forwards the fol- 
lowing short but heartfelt poem: 

“There is not a tuned piano, 
In the whole of d—d Milano.” 


extract from the examination of a distinguished 
flivver manufacturer; (Q.) You don’t care any- 
thing about music? (A.) I never said that. (Q.) 
You like the banjo and fiddle? (A.) I like the 
(Q.) But history was bunk and art 
was no good? (A.) I did not say it was bunk, It 
was bunk to me, but 1 did not say——. (Q.) It 
was bunk to you? (A.) It was not much to me, 
Comment is superfluous, 


hanjo, ves. 


\ strong and logical plea for “a square deal for 
the American composer” is put forth by Gustav 
Saenger in the Musical Observer. His chief point 
is that the least consideration due our native writer 
from the orchestral conductors should be their 
* willingness to examine his scores. It appears that 
this is not always done, the excuses usually given 
being “My programs are made up,” or “The num- 
ber of standard works to be produced makes it 


impossible,” etc. Mr, Saenger urges that the 


orchestral heads make it their duty to give time to 
the examination of the American works sent to 
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them. This should be insisted upon by our musical 
authorities not as a favor to our composers but as 
their inalienable artistic right. 

~--+-+-—-@-—-—- - 

“The Bournemouth (England) Corporation has 
decided to increase the salary of the Municipal 
Director of Music by £1,100 per annum,” says 
Iondon Musical News. A good many municipal 
directors of music would be well satisfied to take 
the increase—about $5,000—and let the salary it- 
self go. Our guess is that the News misprinted 
£1,100 for £100. 

en Loe 

German opera and operetta is to be revived, at 
the Lexington Theater, next October, under the 
sponsorship of Otto Goritz. “This is in no sense 
German propaganda,” declares Benno Loewy, an 
American attorney born in Berlin, and one of the 
directors of the Star Opera Company, which is the 
name of the newly formed organization that will 
reintroduce New York to Lortzing, Mozart, Nico- 
lai, Strauss (J.), Suppé, Lehar, Fall, ete. 

—-— 9 

A new idea for reducing the cost of operatic pro- 
duction comes from Ardmore, Pa., where a negro 
opera company has been playing. According to a 
dispatch in the Evening Sun, the beautiful gowns 
worn by the show girls of the company came from 
the wardrobe of a prominent society woman of the 
town and were disposed of by the light-fingered 
gentry of color who took them to the opera man- 
agement at the modest sum of $10 per dress. 

_ - —@> a 

Democratic Germany is doing things differently 
in music now. Otto Neumann-Hofer, head of the 
Charlottenburg Opera (Berlin), made himself un- 
popular by being unyielding in discipline and op- 
posed to all social reforms in favor of the em- 
ployees. The entire opera house force, numbering 
500 went on strike and the Town Council espoused 
their cause and asked the directors to remove Otto 
Neumann-Hofer. They did so, and Otto went. 

eneeeninnllie 





The Metropolitan is amusing itself with the idea 
of attempting to revive a very defunct opera by 
Rossini entitled “The Italians in Algeria.” We 
suggest that the dead past be allowed quietly to 
bury its dead, even if there be a role for that very 
extraordinary variety of singer, a mezzo-soprano 
with a heavy voice who can execute fioratura. 
Neither scenery, costumes nor anything else can 
impart any real value to a work of this character. 

——mn® 

Dr. Muck still is in the internment camp at Fort 
Oglethorpe, Ga., and need not return to Germany 
unless he so desires, according to the law concern- 
ing aliens, for he has been in this country more 
than five years. “He cannot be forcibly deported,” 
says Assistant Attorney General Creighton, “ex- 
cept after a trial by a jury which proves that he is 
an undesirable alien. He may either remain in the 
internment camp or stand trial, and he has elected 
to remain.” 





————_ o_——- 


Announcement has come from the office of John 
McCormack’s managers that the only occasion 
when the popular tenor will be heard in public 
prior to the opening of his regular concert season 
in the fall, will be when he makes his annual ap- 
pearance at the Ocean Grove (N. J.) Auditorium, 
Saturday evening, August 9. Any announcement 
that he will appear or has promised to appear else- 
where is said by his manager, Charles L. Wagner, 
to be unauthorized. 

ace Caen 

In England interested persons are objecting to 
the excessive tax placed on musical instruments 
imported into that country, especially old violins, 
violas, and cellos, which are listed under the head 
of works of art. The rate of duty is thirty-three 
per cent. and it ought to be reduced or abolished, 
as the signing of peace will put many valuable 
Continental instruments on the market and they 
should not be prevented, say the opponents of the 
ta&, from finding a home in England. 

sagen iaareeeie 

The announcement that Dan Beddoe, the Welsh 
tenor, has been secured for the artist department of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music for the com- 
ing season has created a decided stir in musical cir- 
cles. The Cincinnati Conservatory always has been 
kriown as an art center, its policy from its founda- 
tion fifty-two years ago having been to secure the 
best artists as the prime factors for the upbuilding 
of thoroughly artistic ideals. During the coming 
season Eugene Ysaye will have charge of the 
violin department at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
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and will conduct a master class in the manner of 
the great European conservatories. With Dan 
seddoe added to the voeal staff of the institution 
further distinction is lent to its artistic forces. Mr. 
Beddoe relinquishes his position as solo tenor in 
Grace Church, New York, and a large, important 
class in singing to go to Cincinnati September 1, 
where he will establish himself as a master of sing- 
ing and at the same time be open to oratorio and 
concert engagements. 
ey Seen 

There is to be another “Russian” opera at the 
Metropolitan next winter, Tschaikowsky’s “Eugen 
Onegin.” Presumably this Russian opera will be 
sung in Italian, like its Russian predecessors at the 
same house. We do not expect Mr. Gatti to as- 
semble a Russian company, but we do suggest that 
there is no reason in the world why, if an opera 
has to be sung here in some other language than 
that in which it is written, it should not be done in 
English—and every reason why it should be. 

— 

The disadvantage of a mixture of music and 
politics is to be seen in the case of the Baltimore 
Municipal Orchestra at present. This is no criti- 
cism of the new mayor, who may decide to retain 
Manager Huber and Conductor Gustave Strube; 
but the mere fact that men who have worked so 
hard and successfully for the development of the 
orchestra must now sit on the anxious seat, unable 
to go ahead with plans for next season until they 
know whether or not they are to be reappointed; 
and that this decision depends upon some one who 
is primarily interested in politics and not in art, 
illustrates at once the difficulties under which any 
municipal orchestra has to labor. 

——_ Sa 

There now is a Society for the Foundation of a 
National Conservatory of Music, and its officers 
are as follows: President, Reginald de Koven; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, John Alden 
Carpenter, George W. Chadwick, Henry Hadley, 
Kdgar Stillman Kelley, Mrs. Edward MacDowell, 
Horatio Parker, John Powell, Albert Spalding, 
Mrs. Theodore Thomas; treasurer, Frank S. Hast- 
ings; secretary, Rose L. Sutro; executive board, 
Oscar G. Senneck (chairman), Milton Aborn, 
David Bispham, Kenneth M. Bradley, Mrs. D. A. 
Campbell, Hollis Dann, J. Lawrence Erb, B. Cecil 
Gates, Louise Homer, Willard Kimball, Mme. K. 
von Klenner, Frank La Forge, Alexander Lambert, 
IX. R. Lederman, William J. McCoy, Harold Ran- 
dolph, Oscar Seagle, Ella May Smith, Mrs. George 
Tuttle, Reinald Werrenrath, Andrew Wheeler. A 
constitution and bylaws have been drawn up, the 
purpose of the organization being to work for the 
establishment of a National Conservatory of Music 
with governmental recognition and support. A 
national committee of representative musicians has 
been appointed in almost every State. The organi- 
zation is the largest one working solely for the 
purpose of establishing a National Conservatory 
of Music, and not only represents many of the 
most prominent musicians and music lovers all 
over the country, but also the educational, orches- 
tral and choral organizations, the M. T. N. A., the 
N. F. M. C., the Rotary Club, ete. 

—— 
UTOPIA IN OPERA 

Augusto Lagana, impresario of the Teatro San 
Carlo, at Naples, and one of the leading figures of 
the Italian operatic world, was in Rome recently 
in the interests of a scheme to abolish the oper- 
atic agent in Italy, where he is much more numer- 
ous than in this country, Signor Lagana_ pro- 
poses to do this by founding a huge company 
which will handle not only the opera houses them- 
selves but the artists, librettists, composers, scenery 
and costumes as well, thus eliminating the agent 
from all branches of the operatic business. There are 
of course some honorable exceptions, but the Ital- 
ian operatic agent is often a downy bird who runs 
his own so-called newspaper, to which all artists on 
his list have to subscribe liberally, and who charges 
commissions as high as 30, 40 and 50 per cent. 
on the artists’ contracts. If Signor Lagana suc- 
ceeds in his purpose, he will confer a tremendous 
favor on the whole lyric profession. The society 
proposes to regulate salaries according to the merit 
of the artist and not, as is so often the case, ac- 
cording to some intrigue or other ; and, further, will 
ask only 5 per cent. on each contract. It is expect- 
ed that the revenue from this will be sufficient to 
meet the running expenses of the corporation, 
which will have its headquarters at Rome. To the 
outsider the scheme sounds very attractive, but 
rather Utopian. 
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VARIATIONS 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


Killing the Kult in Kultur 

An interesting letter from an interesting corre- 
spondent contains these passages : 

But it is shocking to think any group of so called 
Americans could turn eagerly toward living Germans, as 
though the past few years were only an emotional politi- 
cal intermezzo which, having ended, left early resumption 
of former associations next in order. 

This condition would prove the inability or unwilling- 
ness of such a group of persons to harmonize with the 
nation’s philosophy of readjustment, and would force into 
rebellion many who, without such provocation, will natur- 
ally encourage eventual deliverance for the German people. 

Mr. Huneker puts things tersely when he perorates— 
mezzo-voce—concerning Chopin's “Berceuse”: “Long may 
it howl, but not for me.” The sentiment is applicable to 
living geniuses of Germany. 

Because of that insular nation’s egregious ideas of con- 
quest, so long and insidiously fostered, even its contem 
porary genius must wait for demonstrative American 
appreciation until this generation has passed. 

The more the German musical question crystal- 
lizes in this country the more evident it becomes 
that its solution will be a matter for each individual 
to settle in his or her own way. ‘Temperament, 
political tendency, racial influence, ignorance, and 
real love for music will be the chief guiding forces 
in the mental and emotional readjustment toward 
German music, whether it be by dead or living 
composers. Attempted united national action by 
Americans is unlikely and unwise, for it never will 
and never could represent correctly the consensus 
of popular opinion and feeling on the subject. 

If the Germans were reprehensible in their prop- 
aganda in favor of their music, our propaganda 
against it would be equally insidious. Surely it 
would not be constructive. 

Trenches Fugit 

Unfortunately previous experience of war has 
taught that the moment it ceases, time begins to 
make it over into exactly an “emotional political 
intermezzo” and nothing more. Eventually we 
shall be doing business with Germany and listening 
to its music as though nothing ever had happened 
to make it otherwise. If eventually, why not now? 
Of course everyone is not able to temper super- 
heated emotionalism with cool reasoning and com- 
mon sense philosophy. Then, too, there always 
will be a few irreconcilables. 

We shall be listening soon to Fritz Kreisler, who 
fought with the Austrians and never declared him- 
self to be against their cause. Kreisler is a fine 
violinist and he will give much pleasure to his 
audiences. On the other hand, there is talk of 
barring Strauss from our programs next winter. 
Strauss did not fight in the war, never was on good 
terms with Kaiser Wilhelm, and refused to sign 
the 1914 manifesto in which the German artists 
and intellectuals sought to relieve their country of 
responsibility for the war. Much of Strauss’ 
music gives pleasure to musical Americans. Is 
there any good reason for boycotting it? 

Those poor souls who see in “Eulenspiegel,” 
“Don Quixote,” “Death and. Transfiguration,” 
‘Rosenkavalier,” “Ariadne,” and the Strauss songs, 
any manifestation of militarism or believe that 
when he wrote them their composer had in mind 
the invasion of Belgium and ruthless submarine 
warfare, are not persons to be argued with, but to 
be left in their picturesque belief. The world 
cannot afford to dispense with imagination because 
sometimes some of it is bound to operate in the 
right direction. 

It remains a not altogether strange fact that 
those who continue to oppose German music either 
are Americans who have music of their own to sell, 
or other Americans who did not hear German 
music before 1914 for the reason that they did not 
go to concerts at all. 


“Shall We Go On?” 


Not musically intended, but representing a line 
of thought different from the perhaps over tolerant 
attitude of some of the tonal moderates come these 
patriotic lines, “Shall We Go On?” from the 
Chicago Tribune: 

Shall we go on as before, _ 
We in our land of the living— 
We of the easy forgiving— 
Leave ere we settle the score? 
Back to our pleasant old path, 
Ease, and luxuriant sinning, 


We who were only beginning 
To purge out our souls with clean wrath? 


Are we forgetting our dead, 
We of the nation that bore them, 
Ere evér the grasses spread o’er them, 
Over the young feet and head? 
Spirit of Justice, lift up 
The bandage that causes your blindness! 
Help us blend sternness with kindness 
Till Freedom fill everyman’s cup. 


Time Is Music 


Not long ago we reproduced a letter from 
Robert W. Wilkes and answered it in this column. 
Now he retaliates in rebuttal, as it were: 

350 Riverdale Yonkers, N. Y., July 13, 1919. 

Dear Sir: I notice in your last issue, a suggestion that 
some of the funds from the Juilliard Foundation be used 
to provide American composers with a chance to hear their 
orchestral works in rehearsal. I believe your suggestion 
is a good one, but I am sorry I have not convinced you of 
the supreme necessity of at first making sure that worthy 
compositions will be forthcoming. It takes time—much 
time—for a composer to properly develop his talents; 
most of the great writers of the past wrote constantly for 
years and years before they began to produce their master- 
works. How were they enabled to give the requisite time 
to creative work? A close student of musical biography 
will find that in practically every case these men either 
had means of their own, or else they were patronized by 
some rich person, or they begged or borrowed the money 
to enable them to continue writing. 

There are in the United States at present two prominent 
composers in larger forms who have been enabled to write 
serious music through the financial support that they have 
received from private individuals. The rest of us have 
positively not sufficient time to properly develop our talents, 
simply because we have to make a living by some other 
means. Our paramount need, as I see it, is time. 

It won't do any good to give us an opportunity to have 
our works performed, if we can’t find time to write any. 
For of course you — that a man has to write many, 
many works in the | arger foftms before he is able to bring 
forth anything that is likely to bear comparison with the 
mighty works of the past. 

I wish I could convince you of the necessity of paying 
the American composer for his art works, when such are 
deemed worthy by competent judges. If this were done, 
many of our promising writers, who now drift into com- 
mercial art because of their inability to earn a living by 
serious composition, would be encouraged to give the best 
that is in them and in a few years would be likely to bring 
forth works of real artistic worth. 

Many prominent musicians have written me endorsing 
our attitude and we are now organizing a society to work 
to this end. 

With best wishes, 


Avenue, 


I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
Ropert W. WILKEs. 

In cross-rebuttal we beg to say that our corre- 
spondent puts the cart before the horse, inasmuch 
as those composers who had rich patrons got them 
through having produced compositions that merited 
such support of their creators. Bach, Schubert, 
Handel, Beethoven, Mozart, Brahms, and others 
too numerous to permit mention here, did not wait 
for monetary encouragement before they began to 
write great works. Bach penned immortal mas- 
terpieces between the harrowing duties of playing 
organ in church, drilling a choir, giving lessons to 
dull pupils, and trying to keep the dozens of little 


Bachs quiet. Schubert was another hack and 
drudge. Likewise Bruckner and Dvorak. Even 
Wagner, the prince of beggars and borrowers, 


worked hard when he had to, and resorted in Paris 
to copying music and arranging popular potpourris 








Versatile Toledo 
Bradford Mills, the Toledo manager, sends the Musicai 
Courier a picture of the Toledo Coliseum where the Gaili- 
Curci and other big concerts were held. The photograph 
shows the place equipped as a “flop joint for fight fans” for 
the Willard-Dempsey combat some weeks ago. 
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for band instruments. Berlioz labored as a basso 
at the Paris Opéra for fifty francs per month 
Hugo Wolf skimped and starved. 

[f the two prominent American composers wrote 
their serious music only because of support re 
ceived from private individuals, it is to be regretted 
that such help was given, for had it not been ex 
tended, the works might have remained unborn, 
thereby proving that the composers felt no uncon- 
trollable need to express themselves in tone and 
give to the world a message that cried for utter- 
ance and would not be stilled. The world is inter- 


ested not in the production of much music, but of 
great music. There is no reason why every one 
who has the ability to put notes on paper and to 


arrange them correctly into formal compositions, 
should be presented with a living and competency 
on the strength of that accomplishment. 

\t one of the Bayreuth festivals a New York 
visitor was walking down the hill after the per- 
formance and found himself trudging beside one 
of the horn players in the orchestra, who had his 
instrument tucked under his arm. The American 
was full of the atmosphere of the hallowed place 
and held forth enthusiastically on the greatness of 


Wagner. “To think,” he cried, “that this uni 
versal genius not only wrote the greatest music 
but also created masterpieces of poetry: that he 


evolved his own plots, designed his scenery, taught 
his singers, conducted his operas, conceived a new 


musical style, constructed novel harmonies, unique 


orchestration. It is stupendous, sublime. Don’t 
you thing so?” “Ye-es,” admitted the hornist 
somewhat grudgingly, “but look at the time he 


had.” 

Payment for art works, American or otherwise, 
is a purely commercial question and is regulated 
solely by the economic proposition of supply and 
demand—chiefly demand. Composers who are 
good business men always will be able to receive 
more financial return for their output than those 
who are not. In that respect, music does not differ 
from any other line of activity in which there is 
production for payment. 

The American composer must establish his vogue 
through merit and merit alone, and he is doing it 
successfully. We know of no great American 
composer who is unrecognized. There are no 
mute, inglorious musical Miltons in this country. 
If so, let them speak. The world is looking for 
them and waiting to reward them richly. If any 
modest musical violet is blushing unseen, let it, him 
or her, stop blushing and come forth into the open 
The wages of modesty is oblivion. 

All Kuns Are Not Alike 

Friend Beau Broadway, the radiant paragrapher 
of the Morning Telegraph, is the champion mispro 
nouncer of overseas names. Commenting poeti 
cally upon the suggested triple alliance movement 
against Bela Kun, the Hungarian troublemaker, the 
Beau sings sweetly: 

Should these three forces move as one 
Against that cheeky Bela Kun, 
There really ought to be some fun 
When they get Bela on the run. 


And when they’d caught the cheeky one, 
This swiftly moving Bela Kun, 

Their error they’d discover 
The man they sought was Bela Kun 


soon 


Music and the Dinner Pail 

Another communicant confesses to us that she 
cannot determine “whether the ‘popular’ musica! 
endeavors are really developing a larger musical 
public in America.” 

Some persons cannot seem to understand. that 
there is music for the untutored, music for the half 
learned and music for the artistically understand 
ing; that there is music for the emotions, music for 
the mind, and music for both. The chief value of 
music is its universality. However, that does not 
make “Annie Laurie” any closer relation to César 
Franck’s D minor symphony than a cousin ninety- 
five times removed, any more than Laura Jean 
Libbey is near kin to Shakespeare because both of 
them have been printed and read. 

Many movements are on foot to guide the musi 
cally unversed to a gradual proper appreciation of 
Bach’s B minor Mass through singing in a com 
munity chorus, to help them understand Brahms, 
Debussy, and MacDowell songs by making them 
love melody ballads, and to educate them up to the 
great symphonies, concertos, and chamber music 
by giving them separate and pretty movements from 
those works to show that classical compositions are 
not altogether tuneless. These endeavors to win 
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new converts to the cause of good music have a 
distinet value and should not be underestimated by 
musicians merely because the promoters are not 
always moved by altruistic motives. A larger musi 
cal public has been formed of late years by means 
of community choruses, reproducing machines and 
pianos, the popularization of artists’ programs and 
the propaganda for melody ballads, than would 
have been possible to develop only through the giv- 
ing of concerts, the delivery of lectures, and the 
haranguing of critics in the newspapers. 

But the fact remains that, musically speaking, 
Rosie O'Grady and the colonel’s lady are not al- 
ways the same when it comes to the question of 
tonal enjoyment and the reasons for the dissimilar- 
ity are obvious to those who know that there is a 
world of difference between musical pastime and 
musical art, between ear tickling and soul elevation. 


But What Does Wynne Pyle? 


What makes John Bland? I don't 
Who calls Francesco Daddi? 
Is Walter Spry? What was 

sent Jean West? Can Dudley 

Wild? At what does Hazel 

Isn't Tertius Noble? 


Dear VARIATIONS 
Marion Green 
rheophilus Fitz? 
Given? Who 
Buck? Why is Harrisor 
Peck? Whom does Emma Heckle? 
\nd am I not silly? 

Also, | would like to inquire if Anna Fitziu, why should 
1 object The only thing that fills me with dread is the 
high cost of Lhévinne for next season 

Very coolly yours, 


consider 
Has 
Thelma 


J. Ackass. 


Orchestral Post-War Problems 

It is rare to get a letter of criticism that offers 
practical suggestions for betterment and provides 
specific examples of the wrongs that inspire the 
complaint. One such is the attached, whose length 
should not prevent its being read carefully and 
considered wisely by American musicians, music 
lovers and orchestral conductors, 


Philadelphia, Pa., July 14, to19 

Dear Sin.—I am a reader of your paper, and am writing 
in the belief that the attention of the American music 
loving public should be called to the danger in a threatened 
influx of foreign orchestral players into this country, now 
that the peace treaty has been signed. In order to protect 
our own musicians public sympathy should be roused, so 
as to make it evident beyond the shadow of a doubt, to all 
conductors of orchestras, that American audiences demand 
that, whenever possible, only native talent should be em- 
ployed. As it is, unfortunately too many of the con- 
ductors of our best known symphonic orchestras have dis- 
played already in the past an ungrounded predilection for 
foreign players, and with a big supply of these on hand, 
conditions for our own American orchestral musicians 
will look anything but promising. 

Here are two cases in point: In the one instance a young 
American musician of my acquaintance of first rank, who 
had played with the best symphonic orchestras in the 
country prior to enlistment during the war, in the United 
States navy, and who had been released from service some 
months ago, was recently approached by the manager of 
one of the best known symphony orchestras of New York, 
in connection with an opening as one of the first-desk men 
in the organization, The conductor of this orchestra was 
touring France at the time, and, though negotiations were 
well under way with the manager, it was understood that 
the final engagement of this young musician was contin- 
gent merely on the return of the conductor. Meantime, 
however, a Frenchman, a player of a similar instrument, 
who had been touring the country this past year with the 
Conservatory Orchestra of Paris, but had shrewdly decided 
to remain in this country (probably because he had already 
gotten wind of the opening in question) quietly made 
application to the conductor of the orchestra, had himself 
meantime hurriedly enrolled, without delay whatsoever, 
as a member of the Musical Union (under the lax laws 
now prevailing) and this highly desirable position, for 
which the American boy had been aiming and studying 
for years, has been filled at practically a moment's notice 
by the Frenchman, a resident—or rather, a tourist—in this 
country of some six or nine months. It was absolutely 
not a case of greater ability on the part of the French- 
man, On the contrary, as previously stated, the American 
player ranks very high in his profession, and in certain 
technical respects is superior, in musicianship, to the 
Frenchman. It was the glamor and the prestige, how- 
ever; that are at present attached to anything “French”— 
the furore of the moment for that nation, that outweighed 
in the mind of the conductor all loyal considerations of 
justice and duty to the American boy who had done his 
bit for his country (helped along of course by the fact 
that the Frenchman had the additional attraction of being 
willing to play at a much lower figure than seemed right 
to the American). 

The other instance of a foreigner stepping into the 
American's shoes and dispossessing him of his job is fur- 
nished by the same orchestra and the same conductor. At 
the,outbreak of the war a musician of several years’ stand- 
ing in the orchestra, and who had always given satisfactory 
service, enlisted, similarly, to do his bit for his country. 
The conductor at once installed a Frenchman in the vacant 
place. After the cessation of hostilities, when this Ameri- 
man musician was honorably released from service, he 
assumed, naturally, that he would be reinstated in his 
former orchestral position; but he has been sadly disap- 
pointed, The Frenchman, not one whit better a musician, 
is snugly ensconced in the job that the American lad had 
to leave at his country’s call, and the latter, to his bitter 
chagrin, must look-elsewhere for an opening. Is not this 
manifestly, disgracefully unjust? Should not the practice 
of reinstating in their former positions those boys who 
have seen service hold good for the musician, as well as 
for the workingman? The slogan, “Your jobs back when 
you've done your bit"—the justice and cheery promise of 
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which meant always so much to our boys while in the 
service—seems, indeed, judging from his actions, to have 
fallen on deaf ears where this conductor is concerned. 
The explanation is, of course, that he has been known 
already for years for his eagerness to have his “American” 
orchestra composed, as many as possible, of foreign musi- 
cians. This could be understood and excused, perhaps, 
if there were no local men of equal ability to his imported 
products. But, on the contrary, at this stage of the de- 
velopment of American music, we have a plenty of talented 
American musicians of the first rank, that can fill, abso- 
lutely satisfactorily, positions in the best of symphonic 
orchestras. To add to the irony of the situation, this 
conductor has been touring France, as stated, with the 
ostensible purpose of “getting our American bands over 
there into better shape,” and of course he has been re- 
ceiving, on all sides, highest tributes from his countrymen 
for this apparently patriotic and laudable accomplishment. 
Returning musicians from the *. F., however, are 
unanimous in reporting that, while touring the country, 
he was everywhere urging French musicians to migrate to 
the United States—a proceeding which cannot help but 
seem totally at variance with this much-heralded “patriot- 
ism,” for it can have no other result possible, indeed, than 
to produce a surplus of players over here, to underbid, 
discourage and embitter our own musicians. What en- 
couragement is there for the American musician to study 
and perfect himself, in the face of such unjust and hopeless 
conditions? The minute a foreign orchestral player deigns 
to put his nose into this country he is immediately ac- 
claimed as a “genius,” and the choicest positions are his 
to choose, while, to our able American musicians (inci- 
dentally, taxpayers to boot) are allotted at best the minor 
positions, less remunerative, and less satisfying to the 
man that truly cares for his art. 

When the Italian Symphony Orchestra tours this coun- 
try next season, it can be anticipated that perhaps half of 
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CLAUDE DEBUSSY. 


A most unusual photograph of 

the late master of French music, 
z showing a more genial expression 
E than the very melancholy face 
= which his finally fatal illness of 
many years’ duration brought him 
in later life. The reproduction is 
from a print which appeared in 
a recent number of the French 
musical journal, Le Monde Musi- 

eale. 
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their number will be induced to stay here, for our so called 
“American” orchestras. The conductor above alluded to 
is, by the way, arranging for a tour through France for 
next spring, with his “American” orchestra, which is al- 
ready almost three-fourths filled with foreigners, particu- 
larly Frenchmen—perhaps by that time it will have a 
contingent from the Italian Symphony also, making its 
“Americanism” yet more striking. It is to laugh! 

In short, Mr. Editor, I think it is time that all far- 
sighted American musicians, and the American music love- 
ing public that believes in “America First,” should get 
wise to itself and denounce such proceedings. Our policy 
at the present time, to any chance foreigner that cares to 
pick for himself the best orchestral positions that this 
country has to offer, is absolutely non-protective. 
Through an exaggerated sense of democracy (or perhaps 
only through inertia) we are wronging our own, and con- 
ditions as demonstrated in the orchestra cited above are 
true to a more or less startling degree all over the coun- 
try, in all orchestras. To sum up the situation—our 
American musicians must be protected. If the conductor, 
as has been proved, cannot be relied on to be faithful to 
his countrymen, we must protect each other—and, indeed, 
by boycotting such conductors, if such a method be found 
necessary to show our spirit and our loyalty. 
Respectfully, 

Hi M. Apporr, . 


Of course, American audiences do not demand 
that only native American players be employed in 
our orchestras, and if our music lovers were united 
in stich a stand, -doubtless a reform could -be 
brought about quickly. Perhaps after the base- 
ball and al fresco prize fight season is over, our 
daily papers may be induced to agitate the question 
and agitate the musical public. 

We do not know the relative measure of ability 
of the two Frenchmen and the two Americans, but 
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everything else being equal, it would seem that the 
positions should have gone to the latter. 

The Musical Union should be able to differen- 
tiate between democracy and equal rights and 
downright damfoolishness. 

Under any circumstances, we believe that all 
jobs in America should be open first to those who 
held them when the country called them to war. 

Any explanation from Walter Damrosch, cover- 
ing the letter just quoted, will be cheerfully re- 
ceived for publication in this department. 


Variationettes 


We started to read Sir Herbert Oakley’s lengthy 
definition of a musical critic, “He must be a man 
who combines the detached viewpoint with—” and 
at that point we laid down the article. 

nerme*e 


“If ever opera in English becomes prevalent,” 
writes Izra, “it is to be hoped that the librettists 
will remember the experience of the clergyman 
who rushed to a station with two bags and a rug, 
and asked the porter to take charge of his ‘two 
rags and a bug.’” 

eRe 

Violinist (in music shop) : “Wire strings 

New Salesman: “Well, why are they?” 

nere 


According to a member of the British Cabinet, 
twenty-three wars still are in progress, and this 
does not include the guerrilla contest between the 
Metropolitan and Chicago Operas. 

eRe 

Heinie practiced forty years for his dance. It is only 
fair that he should devote the next forty to paying the 
tiddler.—Indianapolis Times. 

eRe” 

Henry Ford always has puzzled some persons 
but henceforth there ought to be no more mystery. 
In the Chicago Tribune libel suit he admitted last 
week that he likes the banjo. 

RRe 

A returned A, E. F. man who helped occupy 
Germany reports that the Lorelei now is singing 
jazz. 


3” 


ere 
When a grand opera undertaking begins to 
weaken at the box office, give “The Mikado.” The 
St. Louis Municipal Opera is another company 
that has just tried the scheme successfully. 
are 
Tenors, attention, and don’t crowd. Here is an 
advertisement from London Musical News of July 


” Tenor required at once, good reader. The Church of 
St. Sepulchre, Holborn Viaduct. £10 per ann.—Write, 
“Organist,” 15 Lissenden Mansions, Lissenden Gardens, 


W. 5. 
zee" 
“Richard Strauss is the blowout of the musical 
tire,” J. H. Stern informs us. 
eRe 
Many things are done in the name of charity; 
many concert artists also. 
nn e 
“Prohibiki” is what a thirsty bass player calls 
this country’s dry oppressors. 
eRe 
“And shall I be able to play the piano when my hands 
heal?” asked the wounded soldier. 


“Certainly, you will,” said the doctor. 
“Gee, that’s great! I never could before.”—Boston 


Transcript. 
nre 
All this discouraging talk to American singers 
that they must have stage experience before hoping 
to get an opera engagement, is so much sheer non- 
sense, for reason prompts one to inquire how they 
can acquire the experience if they do not obtain 
the engagement first. Then there is the case of 
Marion Green, the baritone. He went over to 
London not long ago and, although he never had 
sung an acting part previously, he undertook the 
chief réle in Messager’s “‘Monsieur Beaucaire,” put 
in several months of concentrated and intelligent 
study and then made such a great hit at the pre- 
miére that the piece now is the reigning theatrical 
attraction of London, 
nrne 
A concert manager said to us; “Why shouldn’t 
Japan have Shantung?” He is the same chap who 
yells at a local manager: “You can’t have my great 
artist A unless you take my lesser artists, B, C and 
D.” (Italian opera publishers please write.) 
nRre 
A New York American headline: “Paderewski 
For Dual State.” Pianist and Premier? 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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SAN FRANCISCO “BOHEMIANS” GIVE 
ANNUAL HIGH JINKS PERFORMANCE 


(Continued from page 5.) 
only in the prologue, interlude and postlude; the action is 
carried on by pre-Adamites. 

Twelve hundred Bohemians and guests witnessed the 
performance of “Life” on the night of June 28. Not 
until 10 o'clock, when darkness was complete, did they 
take their seats on the rows of logs facing the stage and 
the background of hill slope. And in darkness they heard 
the prelude of the hidden orchestra. i 
_ As the last notes ripple into silence, the figure of The 
Sower is seen, bathed in light, high on the hillside. He 
speaks : 
Now hear ye, O Life, I am the Sower, 
I am the constant, the timeless, 
One little moment past, sowed I in 
I sowed star dust, 
And from that misty seed, quick with life, 
The round earth shaped beneat me; 
Crag, valley, sea, mountain and vale, 

¢ new sphere swung to its appointed path, 
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come to sow more life. 


the void 


(The humming of a distant chorus is heard from the darkness.) 
Then sowed I other seed, so urgent 

That the dead earth pulsed to my tread 

With vine and flower and fruit. 

One little moment since and all these mighty growths, 
These purple pillars, draped in shadowy green, 

Were but seed leaving my hand. 

Sowed I seed of milky fire mist, 

Ever more seed, 

And life spawned upon itself 

Swam, crawled, flew, walked upright, 

Then spoke. 


Voices (singing). 
Life spoke its fearful wander in itself. 
Life come to its first dim knowledge of life; 
Finding it so good that it would rest upon itself. 
Now in this star-born glade it would rest evermore, 
Dreaming its last victory be won. 


But Thou, the Sower, timeless and constant, 
Now bring’st new seed to sow. 


jew seeds of life unending, building ever upon itself. 
Thou are the never-ending, all-wanting, all-begetting; 
Thou the timeless, the constant—so old—so young. 


Tue Sower. 
Oh, I am old, yet ageless. 
Old as all time, young as this speeding instant. 
I, the unceasing sower. 
From this unbeginning ferment of 
1 have conjured seed, bud, blossom, 
Then the ripened fruit. 


star dust 


And to what end the labor, 
The endless tortured cycle? 
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I know not. Even I, the sower, know not; 
Save this: That from all agony and travail, 
From that heaped hand of star dust 

I spilled in the great void, 

I have brought Man. 

Man I hold as my reward, 


A Voice (singing in the darkness), 
Poor little Man. 
So vast a fruit, so splendid. 
Yet so fearful of all beyond him. 
So glorious a coward; 
Poor little Man. 


Tue Sower, 
From star dust to earth, 
From earth to Man, 
From Man to what shining consummation? 
I know not—even I— 
Save this: That I must ever sow, 
And Man must ever dare new pain. 


I, the timeless one, the 
All-wanting, all-begetting, 
I am worshipped as creator, 

Yet know I only that I, myself, am creature, 
Even as Man; know only that our common fate is 
I, too, would rest in still delight, 

Here in this star-born glade, 

But may not, from the goad 

Of still another sower 

Beyond, invisible to me. 


constant, 


wanting. 


One law have I found, one law alone 

In all time’s outflung maze: 

Man must want and ever want. 

Even as I, the sower, must he become, 
All-wanting, all-begetting, 

Now must he ache with discontent, 

Even as that first eager star dust 

That would have no rest till it had wrought 
This earth to rounded beauty. 

Now must he throb with starved desire, 
Even as throbbed the tiny seeds 

That could not still their pain till these great trees 
Searched out the stars, 


Lo, I call ye now, ye tireless sowers., 
Though it be curse, though it be gift benign, 
Come forth, ye tireless sowers, 

Sow ye the seeds of Man’s divine desire. 

The seedmen appear at the top of the trail below the 
Sower. One figure appears at first and from a seed-bag 
flings silver particles into the light which now surrounds 
him. Another appears on the path below and makes the 
same gesture, and so on down the hill. 

Now Man is come, finely fashioned, 
huge delight. A 

He would rest content with stores drawg from his fruitful earth. 

In sloth of fed desire, he would end the cycle, thwart the plan. 


And this he may not do. 
Nay, little Man, who would rest here, 


joyously wondering, savoring 


Safe from waiting, knowing not the law, 
Knowing not life's fevered pains and efforts, 
Nor yet its exaltations, 





(1) Harry Leon Wilson, author of “Life.” (2) “Dance of 
the Seedsmen,” the figure of “The Sower” is seen high in the 
background. (3) Domenico Brescia, the composer of “Life.” 
(4) Og tastes the fruit of the Bush of Wanting (Og—Justice 
Henry A. Melvin; Tull—William 8. Rainey). (5) Tribes- 
men at meat in the opening scene. (6) Tull, the woman and 
the infant son of Jad (Tull— William 8S. Rainey; the woman 
David Hisenbach). 


Photos by Gabriel Moulin 
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We sow you here the quick imperious seed of discontent 
You may no longer rest. 

Your curse—your gift 

Be endless wanting, endless getting 
You would end the cycle, thwart the 
This you may not do, 


plan 


The chorale concludes with the seedsmen grouped on the 
hillside. One of their number steps forward and scatters 
special seed down the bank where the Bush of Wanting 
is to grow 

Tue Sower 


Now I have sown the quick hot seed of discontent, the old want 
ever new. 

Now have I sown the seed of the old urge, ever young 

(The Bush of Wanting rises from the ferns of the bank.) 

Behold the Bush of Wanting. See it rise from the quickened earth 

Its fruit is red with lure of life; 

Its Fruit is hot with imperious desire 

Little earth-bred men, you shall mouth its heating fruit 

And you shall ache with all the want of your young world 

Oh, you shall thrill to the first faint call 

Of strange old pains, of strange old joys, 

And find them strangely new. 

Delight and terror you shall know 

And torturing Want shall bring you Life in its endless cycle 


little men, eat in new fear, 
men, born of earth, 


men who have not known woman, 


Come, 
Little 
Little 


The seedsmen withdraw slowly, the dim light in which 
they moved fades away, the glow suffusing the figure of 
the Sower dies out, and once more all is darkness. 


Gradually the light increases, and it is day in the mimi 


world, Og, Jad and Tull and the other members of the 
tribe of primitive men come straggling down a trail, some 
laden with carcasses of deer. They are returning from a 
day’s hunt. Brutish beings with matted locks, they care 


only to eat and sleep; they have no curiosity and no in 
terest in things, for their only wants are fully satistied 
They crouch about a fire and flesh their teeth in meat 

Jad, the adventurous and impulsive tribesman, catches 
sight of the bush of wanting and its strange, red fruit 
He calls the attention of Tull, and together they examine 
it. Jad is tempted to pluck and eat, but cautious Tull 
holds him back, warning him of the sharp thorns, and re 
calling to him the time when some of their number ate 
strange yellow berries and died. The longing grows in 
Jad, his hands reach out for the fruit, his mouth becomes 
feverish for its juice. Finally, he can resist no longer and 
clutches a fruit from its prickly branch 

Tull calls in terror and the group about the fire spring 
up. Og, the grisly haired chief, commands Jad to throw 
away the fruit. “My throat snarls for it,” says Jad. “I 
have not known so fierce a want meat at the 
end of a long hunt. It is like a want.” Og orders 


even tor 
new 
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Cull to take the fruit from Jad. In the struggle which 
ensues. the fruit is crushed and their hands are smeared 

ith the juree Chey both taste, and are seized with a 
craving for more. Jad determines that he will eat his fill, 
ind he slips away to wait until the others have gone to rest 
in the cave Pull would also like to sample more of the 
fruit, but he is afraid, and retires with the others 

Ihe scene has become dark gradually from the time Jad 
disappeared, Now as he comes slinking back, moonlight 
floods the hillsides He eats of the fruit, and the restless 
urge begins to stir in his veins. He feels an unwonted 
exhilaration, a growing curiosity about all things around 
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im, an expansion of personality, and, above all, a deep 
longing for he knows not what, 

“It seems | am still another self,” he says, “Another 
one of me is round about—I hear soft steps, little whis- 
perings, new sounds in these woods. And | am wonder- 
ing strange wonders, There is the moon I have seen so 
many nights without wonder—knowing when it comes to 
its full, and when it dries to a tiny shred—and now it has 
become a golden mystery, for all at once I must know how 
it comes there deep in the sky. I must know what hands 
throw it over the clouds; I must touch those bands, though 
they be the very hands of the Above-Persons whom we 
may not see. 


“And this earth my feet are set upon. Now I am cursed 
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concludes that this other self of his was melted back to 
moonbeams by the heat of his wanting. He calls again, 
and again the figure appears; this time it does not flee, 
but comes nearer until he grasps it in his arms. The 
woman struggles to free herself, then ceases resistance. 
With his arm about her, they go slowly up the hill and 
disappear among the trees as darkness falls. 

As an interlude, the figure of the Sower once more 
glows out against the background, and he speaks: 


Now the sleeping seed of life has wakened, 
Now the earth-breed must want or perish. 
So spin, little earth— 

Whirl in your dance for a year, 

While life remembers itself 

In the loins of the man and the woman, 
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with wonder of its secret. How came 
I to tread it? How came 
I want to know, 


for the first time 
it to be earth, and how came 
those seven stars to the sky’s center? 
| want to see, | want to feel—all—all. 

“Most of all I want this other self of mine; it lurks 
here, it lurks there; it is above me, all about, Or, other 
self of mine, I cannot see you, yet I feel your warm stir- 
ring. And the very force of this want in me shall draw 
you to me—from where?” 

As though created by the force of his desire, a woman 
is suddenly revealed in a brilliant ray of light on the hill 
above him. As he springs forward, she vanishes, and he 

















“No woman pianist of her equipment has ap- 
peared before a Columbus audience in memory 
of younger concertgoers.”—Columbus Citizen, 


“The wonderful playing of Katherine Goodson 
was a revelation to the audience and she re- 
ceived an ovation,”—Cincinnati Tribune. 


GOODSON 


“Katharine Goodson Delights Audience—‘Poetess of the Piano’ 
Greeted by Capacity House Last Night. 


“Katherine Goodson’s art is of that astonishing order calcu- 
lated to strike the critic dumb who believes in the indescribabil- 
ity of perfection; fot seldom did this ‘female Paderewski’ fall 
short of sheer perfection i in the course of a most ambitious pro- 
gram.”—The Winnipeg Telegram. 


KATHARINE 


“Katherine Goodson—the divine Goodson as 
one would iike to call her—fully sustained yes- 
terday evening the worldwide reputation which 
she has won as pianist and consummate artist.” 
—Il.e Canada. 
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*s own arrangement of the themes of the musical score of “Life,” produced by the 
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Spin for a year, little earth, 

‘hile blossoms fade and the fruit ripens, 
Spin for a year while the ewth-breed 
Wonders and fears and dies. 

You shall have a new breed, 
Fashioned for brave wanting— 
All-wanting, all-begetting, 

Its end to be endless. 

Voices, singing afar in the Grove, ask the Sower whether 
this is a scourge for man or a benison, and the unseen 
chorus answers: “He knows not.” The Sower calls upon 
the blossoms to unfold as proof of life’s flowering, and 
from the ferns of the hillside appear the flowers and de- 
scend the slope in a slow rhythmic dance. The light grad- 
ually fails and the Flowers and the Sower vanish, 

Again the scene slowly lightens to dawn. Tull enters 
from the cave and in soliloquy tells of his yearlong 
struggle to resist the temptation of that evil Bush with its 
scarlet fruit. “I will be a coward no longer.” He eats, 
and in him awakens the same feeling of incompleteness, 
the same unassuageable longing for his other self, his 
complement, his helpmeet. And as he expressés the long- 
ing, Jad and the woman come down the trail. Tull sees 
in the woman his other self, and fancies that Jad is bring- 
ing her to him. 

Jad quickly disillusions him; the two friends quarrel 
fiercely and in a few moments are engaged in mortal 
struggle. Jad is killed by a blow on the head from a 
heavy stone. The woman flees, screaming. Her shrill cry 
awakens the tribesmen, who pour out of the cave and find 
Tull standing in horrified amazement by the body of Jad. 
When Tull admits that he killed Jad in a frenzy of rage 
after he had eaten of the strange fruit, Og commands the 
uprooting of the Bush. Tull’s account of the woman is 
takén as a delusion of madness. The Bush is hacked 
down with spearheads, but two others grow quickly up in 
its place. 

Tull, held captive by two of his fellows, laughs at the 
miracle, and advises all to eat of the fruit. One by one 
other bushes appear among the ferns. The tribesmen di- 
vide; one band goes off in search of the woman, whom 
Tull insists is a living reality; the others continue to de- 
stroy the bushes. One by one the latter succumb to the 
lure of the fruit, and when they have eaten, they espy 
more women lurking among the trees and pursue them. 

The band of searchers return with the woman, whom 
they have found wailing over the body of Jad on the 
funeral pyre. But they have foundssofnething still more 
wonderful—a_ tiny helpless creaturé that resembles Jad. 
ioe gather about it marveling. “Yes, it is Jad made 
sma 

“The fruit of wanting,” exclaims Tull. “It took Jad 
from us, it made me kill him. Now it has brought him 
back. Jad has come again in his own flesh. We shall all 
live again. We shall become little and grow large, and 
we shall want, always we shall want.” 

He points up to where some of the mer have found 
women. The women, instead of coming doWh, are leading 
the men up the trail. Their fear of the f it overcome 
all the tribesmen remaining, even conservative Og, eat and 
start up the trail to join the others. Tull and the woman 
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follow. As the trail is filled with the climbing figures, 
the Sower is seen above them and invisible to them. 


Little men, hear ye. 

Ye are no longer thrall to fed wants.— 

You have braved the ruddy challenge, 

Your feet are on the ever-widening spiral, 
The golden fruits of wanting now attend you. 


Voices are heard singing and the hillside is thronged 
with figures in glorious colors of harvest, carrying waving 
sheaves of corn, emblazonries of grape clusters, pumpkins 
and fruits. At the close of the Fruit Dance, the dawn fire 
is lighted and the spectacle closes in splendor. 

The dawn fire, which is the climactic moment of every 
Grove Play, is a marvelous lighting effect such as no 
theatrical manager can ever emulate. At intervals, along 
the wooded ridge behind the natural stage, are placed 
“nests” of red and green fire connected with electric 
switches. The red fire is touched off first, and the trees out- 
lined against this fiery background stand as though bathed 
in the rudgly glow of the first level rays of the sun. Then 
bursts .out the brilliant greenish-white radiance through 
which the red slowly fades. 

Domenico Brescia’s music—the one component of the 
Grove Play that can be enjoyed with undiminished effect 
in any other milieu—is one of the most interesting exam- 
ples of incidental or occasional music with which I am 
acquainted. Seldom does a composer take a task of this 
kind so seriously, place himself so thoroughly en rapport 
with the subject, and so completely assimilate the play- 
wright’s intent. Rarely does the commentary on a drama 
express its essence so subtly. 

The significance of “Life” is not inherent in the dra- 
matic action, but in the undercurrent of symbolism—the 
inexplicable mystery of the restless energy that animates 
the material universe, and Brescia has woven this sym- 
bolism into the fabric of his tonal commentary. By con- 
centration upon the philosophical argument of the play 
he attained an organic unity. The result is a series of 
detached yet interrelated movements so symphonic in 
character as to assume roughly the form of a tone poem. 

Few themes are employed, and these are germane to the 
symbolism of the drama. The theme of Wanting, the 
Love theme, tne themes of the Seeds, the Flowers and 
the Fruits make up the skeletal structure. 

The Seeds theme—a tremulous descending passage for 
muted strings, alternating with flutes—is symbolic of the 
quivering life compressed in the germ plasm, The Flow- 
ers theme is a graceful waltz movement so instrumentated 
that the melodic line is subordinated to the rhythm, and 
the effect produced is the haunting one of a melody half 
heard and half surmised. The Fruits theme is incisive, 
energetic and Iberian in rhythm, giving an impression of 
exuberant vitality 

The skill with which the themes are interwoven in con- 
trapuntal intricacy is masterly, and the instrumental color 
is brilliant. The melodic web has suggestions here and 
there of Wagner (in the choral fragments), Debussy and 
Puccini, but the modeling is individual and the hand has 
the deft touch of the modern. Modes of the Ecuador In- 
dians, freely utilized, give a strong primitive flavor—an- 
other subtle accommodation of the music to the play. The 
complexity of the multiple forces of life is represented 
by such devices as the fugue (built on the Flowers and 
Fruits themes) in the Preamble, and the elaborate poly- 
phony of the finale. 

The Preamble, a divergence from the conventional over- 
ture form, is a condensation of the constituent elements 
a miniature symphonic poem preparing an atmosphere for 
the play. The choral sections fall into two categories. 
The Sleep of Og and the Chant of Annunciation are or- 
ganic wholes, while the choral fragments, interspersed 
through the Prologue and Interlude as interruptions of 
The Sower’s pronouncements, are almost mystic in quality. 
The composer rightly designates them as “phonetic spots, 
forming part of the atmosphere in which the word and 
thought of The Sower dominate.” This mystic quality 


is noticeable as well in the finale, in which a choral chant 


MUSICAL COURIER 


is cleverly incorporated with a rapid development of the 
principal themes. 

The work is scored for twe flutes and piccolo, two oboes 
and English horn, two clarinets, two bassoons and double 
bassoon, four horns, three trumpets, three trombones, 
tuba, harp celesta, glockenspiel, a set of cowbells (em- 
bracing the chromatic range of an octave and a half), 
tympani, percussion and strings. 

Domenico Brescia has written, in this music designed 
for only one performance, a work so thoughtful in con- 
tent and so rich in treatment as to awaken an aural thirst 
for more of his compositions. Ray C. B. Brown. 


“JOHN McCORMACK— 
HIS OWN LIFE STORY” 


Interesting McCormack Biography to Be Issued 
August 1 


The Musicat Courter has just received from the Small, 
Maynard Company, Boston, publishers of the book, an 
advance copy of “John McCormack: His Own Life Story,” 
as transcribed by Pierre V. Key. The work has been kept 
by Mr. Key in straightforward narrative style throughout, 
and which is, in consequence, more vivid and interesting 
than a dry-as-dust biography in the usual style. Mr. 
McCormack has had many strange turns in his life from 
the time he was born in Athlone, Ireland, on June 14, 1884, 
until he attained his present position as the favorite con 
cert singer of Amerca. In the course of these various 
twists and turns there have been many episodes and in- 
cidents which, as handled by Mr. Key, make very delight- 
ful reading. It is a book which will be of great interest 
not only to the music lover but to all who might enjoy 
reading the story of an extraordinary success won against 
odds through determination and perseverance. 

This is the letter which Mr. McCormack wrote to the 
publishers and which is reproduced in facsimile as the 
frontispiece of the book: 

, Noroton, Conn. 
Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, Mass.: 

GeNnTLeEMEN—With the manuscript of “John McCormack: 
Own Life Story” nearing completion, I am writing to remind 
that I wish it clearly to be made known that this is my one 
only authorized biography—an official document of my life 
career up till now. 3 i 

To my collaborator, Pierre V. R. Key, I have given full access 
to personal letters, eae documents and all such other material 
in my possession. have related to him the essential facts in 
my life as they occurred, and have exercised personal supervision 
in the preparation and editing of the manuscript. 

I feel that I have been most fortunate in having for this exacting 
work as able and sympathetic a literary craftsman as Mr. Key. 
He has caught completely the spirit of what I have undcrtaken to 
set forth and has humanized his writing with rare and colorful 
touch. Faithfully yours, 

Joun McCormack. 


His 
you 
and 
and 


Asbury Park and Ocean Grove Concerts 


The summer season of concerts opened by the Board 
of Commissioners of Asbury Park, Mayor Hetrick chair 
man, began on Thursday evening, July 17. Anna Fitziu 
was the first soloist with a chorus from the Metropolitan 
Opera House under the direction of William Tyroler. On 
Thursday, July 24, Helen Stanley and Rafaelo Diaz will 
be the soloists, and later in the season the following ar 
tists will appear: Anna Case, Margaret Matzenauer, Marie 
Sundelius, Marie Rappold, Arthur Middleton, Mario Laur- 
enti, Jeanne Gordon, Nina Morgana. The concerts, which 
are under the direction of the Metropolitan Musical Bu 


. reau, take place in the Arcade, 


Spalding Marries Mary V. Pyle 
Mary Vanderhoef Pyle, of New York, was married to 
Albert Spalding, the violinist, at Ridgefield, Conn., last 
Saturday, at a quiet ceremony with only relatives present. 
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ultra-modernism. 


Songs Worthy of Your 


|. Is a notable song by an American Composer. 
2. Is effective as well as grateful for the singer. 
3. Is melodious without banality and original without 


Every Song Bearing This 
Trademark On Its Cover 
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I SEE THAT— 


Probably the greatest outdoor performance of “Aida” is 
to be given at Sheepshead Bay on August 10 

Albert Spalding was married to Mary Pyle last Saturday 

Guiomar Novaes does not believe that the piano is fully 
appreciated. 

The Central Concert Company of Detroit has opened a 

branch office in Chicago. 

father of Caro Roma passed 

ninety-two, 

Mischa Levitzki's 
for one year, 

Christine Langenhan was the chief guest of 
Club, of Los Angeles, at its June banquet 

Max Selinsky, of Honolulu, was a visitor in Chicago last 
week. 

Much interest is being manifested in the 
recital at Ocean Grove, August 2 
Louis Verande is en route for France to engage 

for the New Orleans French Opera Company 
Mary Jordan will marry Lieutenant-Colonel Cresson on 
July 30. 
L... Behymer states concisely the plans and projects o1 
the new Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, 


away at the age of 


The 


Pacific Coast tour has been postponed 


the Gamut 


Hackett-Lazzari 


artists 


Prominent Italians gave a dinner in honor of Fortune 
Gallo at the Hotel Buena Vista, Brooklyn 
Katharine Goodson will make another tour of America, 


from January to May next. 

Emma Makinson is the teacher of Ruth Hutchinson, wis 
ner of the vocal honors at the N. F. M. C. Conver 
tion. 

Joseph Pizzarello will return to New York in the fall from 
abroad and reopen his vocal studios. 


Hans Kronold is booking engagements for the New York 
Concert Ensemble, 
Henry Ford is little interested in music and art 


Anna Fitziu scored a brilliant success at the Stadium on 


July 14. 

Star Opera Company will present 

the fall at the Lexington Theater 

John McCormack purchased a farm of 160 acres in Darien 
and Noroton, Conn. 

Votichenko has dedicated a minuet to Roshanara 

Maurice Aronson continues his interesting articles on 
Liszt’s “Années de Pélerinage.’ 

Josef Stransky suggests using the Juilliard bequest in the 
erection of a supermusic school. 

Carl Busch has written a new cantata, 


German opera in 


The 


“Ode to France.” 


Eva Didur has abandoned music for matrimony 
William K. Huff has done much to assist talented and 
conscientious native artists. 

Henry Hadley was the first guest conductor at the Sta 
dium concerts. 

The summer session chorus of Columbia University will 
give two concerts—August 11 and 13 

A new law is needed to deport Dr. Muck 

May Peterson was interviewed by three newspaper criti 
from as many Cities. 

The employees of the German Opera House at Char 
lottenburg forced the retirement of Director Hofer 

Jacques Thibaud has been engaged for appearances m 


Montreal and Quebec 


Augusta Cottlow’s husband is a Californian 


Maurice Dambois has arrived safely in Belgium 
Frederick Gunster appeared as singer and speaker at the 
N. F. M. C. Biennial. 


Maurice Dumesnil will tour America in January 


Lloyd Miller has resumed his activities on the teaching 
staff of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Musi 

Helen M. Bonnet calls Edwin Schneider the world’s great 
est accompanist. 

The new Los Angeles Orchestra plans to give twelve con 
certs in the public schools 

Fortune Gallo has formed a new English opera company 

Subjects of wide interest were discussed by a large num 
ber of delegates at the C. M. T. A. convention 

Farwell’s “Chant of Victory” was enthusiastically received 
at the Berkeley Greek Theater on July 4 

ira Jacobs leads a symphony orchestra of thirty-five play 
ers at the Moorish Garden (New York) 


New Symphony Orchestra is to have too instead o 


ninety-six players. 


Che 


Thelma Given will appear in concert at Carnegie Hall on 
October 18. 

“Life,” this year’s play at the High Jinks of the San Fran 
cisco Bohemian Club, was a huge success 

William H. Cloudman has joined the forces of Winton & 


Livingston. 
Oratorio Society of New 
festival for April 4 to 1 


York is planning a huge 


The 


Dan Beddoe has been secured for the artist department 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Must 

\n interesting McCormack biography will be issued on 
August 1 by the Maynard Company, Boston 

The musicphone is one of the novel inventions of the late 
George R. Webb 

More than 100 summer students are enrolled at the Ann 


University School of Musi 


Arbor 


New York, Chicago and Boston are to hear Cecil Fanning 
play during October and November, 
HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE, INC., Publishers Frank “a Healy has left New York and is en route for 
San rancisco 
11-15 Union Square, West New York City foes Ethel Leginska is making the most of her first real vaca 
tion in seven years. 
Victoria Boshko is to play the Grieg concerto at the Sta 
EE — — EE en ant em dium concert next Thursday evening G 
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Ravinia Park, IL, July 19, 1919.—For the third week of 

Ravinia season, president Louis Eckstein arranged a 
given to repetitions of four operas 
first two weeks: “The Bar- 
and “La 


the 
rogram which was 
during the 
Tales of Hoffmann” 


heard previously 
cr,” Il Trovators,” “The 
Boheme.’ 
Jury 13, “THe Barner.” 

fhe Barber of Seville’ was repeated with Garrison, 
Falco, Harrold, Rothier, Picco and Daddi, with Papi con 
ducting on Sunday evening, July 13. 

Jury 14, SYMPHONIC CONCERT, 
On July 14 a symphonic concert gave opportunity to hear 
Edna Darch. several years ago a young soprano with the 
Chicago Opera Association and now a full fledged artist. 
Mi Darch is the possessor of a beautiful voice which 
was somewhat marred on Monday through nervousness. 
Nevertheless, she gave a good account of herself, The 
soloists were Harry Weisbach, violinist, and Enrico 
harpist 
Jury 15, “In Trovatore.” 

\ repetition of “Trovatore” brought out a different cast 

far as Azucena and Manrico were concerned, as Frances 
Ingram on this occasion sang for the first time at the park 
Riccardo Martin succeeded Mor- 
Papi conducted, 


other 
lramonts 


role, and 
tenor part, 


the contralto 
in Kingston in the 


REPETITIONS MARK THIRD 





MUSICAL COURIER 
WEEK OF RAVINIA OPERA 


Jury 16, “Tates or HorrMann.” 
“The Tales of Hoffmann” was repeated with the same 
cast heard previously. Hagemann conducted. 
Jury 17, “Boneme.” 


In “La Boheme,” Florence Easton once more covered 
herself with glory as Mimi and Morgan Kingston as Ru- 
dolfo. The others in the cast were Rothier, Picco and 
D'Angelo, who shared with the two principals in the suc- 
cess of the night. Daddi was again a funny Benoist. Papi 
conducted. 

JuLy 


On Friday an orchestra concert was given with the 
harpist of the orchestra, and Theo. Du Moulin, cellist, as 


soloists. 


18, OrcHestra CONCERT. 


Jury 19, “Tosca.” 


A review of this performance is deferred until next 
week 
SpeciAL ProGramMs, 
On Thursday afternoon a children’s program, and on 
Friday a concert for soldiers and sailors, with a popular 
concert on Saturday, were the other offerings at the park 


during the past week. 
Rene Devries. 








ANN ARBOR (MICH.) PLANS 
FIVE ARTIST RECITAL SERIES 


Detroit Symphony Will Give Two Concerts—Summer 
Music School Enrollment Largest in History— 
Next Year’s Festival Plans 
Mich., July 14, 1919.—The recent announce- 


Ann Arbor, 


ment of the Ann Arbor University School of Music of its 
concert activities indicates that the Choral Union and May 
festival series for next season will be materially elabo- 
rated, Six concerts will be given on the pre-festival 
eries, including two appearances of the Detroit Symphony 


made so splendid a record since 
distinguished pianist-conductor, 
its head Although Mr. Gabrilowitsch has been 

Ann Arbor many times as a pianist, he has yet 
his debut as a conductor, It is anticipated that 
under his baton will be received with a 
fervor on these occasions. The program 
concerts is as follows: October 18, Ger- 
Arthur Hackett, tenor, Rosita 
Renard, pianist; November 17, Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra (soloist to be announced); December 4, Jascha Hei- 
fetz, distinguished Russian violinist; January attraction to 
be announeed; February 10, Josef Hofmann, pianist, and 
March 8, Detroit Symphony Orchestra (soloist to be an- 
nounced ) 

Che May festival, consisting of six concerts, will take 
place during four days about the middle of May, and as 
usual will employ the united services of orchestra, chorus, 
and a list of the most renowned soloists, both instru 
mental and vocal. At this time a large children’s chorus, 
which proved so attractive a feature of festivals in the 
past, will again be assembled for the Friday afternoon 
concert, the remaining portion of the program being given 
over to numbers on the big organ by some prominent vir- 
tuoso. Saturday afternoon an orchestra will appear in a 
symphony program in place of the usual organ recital. At 
this early date it is impossible to announce details regard- 
ing the festival programs, other than to state that nego- 
tiations are pending with artists of wide recognition, 

Larce SUMMER ScHooL ENROLLMENT. 

The University School of Music summer session begins 
on Monday with the largest summer attendance in its his- 
tory. It 1s anticipated that more than too students will 
be enrolled for work in various lines of music. Many of 
these are professional musicians who have come to Ann 
Arbor for special coaching. The following members of 
the regular school faculty are in charge of the instruction: 
lheodore Harrison, James Hamilton, vocal; Mrs, George 
fb. Rhead, Nell B. Stockwell, piano; Earl V. Moore, organ 
and theory; Byrl Fox Bacher and Blanche Raymond, 
and Wilfred Wilson, band instruments. 

members of the regular faculty will be widely 
summer for recreation and rest, Dr. 
S. P. Lockwood and family to the 
Grace Konold to Chicago, Edith 


Orchestra, which has 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the 
hecame 
heard in 
to make 
the orchestra 
deal ot 
winter 


wreat 
for the 


aldine Farrar, assisted by 


theory, 

Other 
scattered during the 
Stanley going to Maine, 
Adirondack Mountains, 


B. Koon to Colorado, Otto Stahl to New Hampshire, Sec- 
retary and Mrs, Sink to Colorado, Nora Hunt to the East, 
Dorothy Wines to Mackinaw Island, and Maude Kleyn to 
her home in Holland. At the close of the summer session 
the members of the faculty will take their vacations in 
different parts of the country. 
“Two Loves” 

Exceedingly Popular 


Judging from the number of singers who are program- 
ming William Reddick’s “Two Loves,” the song is not only 


William Reddick’s 











GABRIELLA 


BESANZONI 


Mezzo-Soprano—Contralto 


will be available for concerts after 
February 10th, 1920, and has given 
written authority to R. E. JOHNSTON 
to arrange bookings for ten con- 
certs for her, following her Metro- 
politan appearances and has also 
given him an option on all additional 
concert appearances during the 
balance of the season of 1919-1920. 








For terms and dates, apply to 


R. E. JOHNSTON 143, BROAPWay 


NEW YORK CITY 
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exceedingly popular but is certainly going “over the top.” 
Christine Langenhan sang it in Riverside, Cal., on May 
28 and again at the Amarillo (Tex.) Festival on June 
10, and Eva Gauthier calls “Two Loves” “one of the best 
American songs” she has come across. Among the others 
who are using Mr. Reddick’s song are May Peterson 
(who is also using his “At Nightfall”), Tillie Gemunder, 
Regina Hassler-Fox and Minnie Carey Stine. The latter 
wrote as follows to Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, the pub- 


July 24, 1919 





PUPILS OF ELFRIEDA BREHMER, 


Who are being developed spiritually, mentally and physically 
by the Effa Rilis Perfield pedagogy. At a recent demonstra- 


tion a well known musician remarked: “These little pupils 

have been enriched by their understanding and love for 

music.” And he was quite correct because all the Effa Ellis 

Perfield exponents and their students enter into the work 
with unlimited enthusiasm and energy. 





lishers: “I want to take this opportunity to express to you 
my appreciation of the two. Reddick songs, ‘Two Loves’ 
and ‘At Nightfall.’ I have already used them and expect to 
sing them many times next season for they are truly lovely.” 


Progressive Series in Minneapolis 

The latest school to adopt the Progressive Series of 
Piano Lessons as a regular part of the curriculum is the 
Minneapolis School of Music, Oratory and Dramatic Art, 
Minneapolis, William H. Pontius and Charles M. Holt, di- 
rectors. A special Progressive Series department has been 
created, with Gustav Schocttie as director, and students 
may enroll for special Progressive Series courses, which 
will conform to the “Requirements for Credits in the Min- 
neapolis High Schools,” as approved and adopted Novem- 
ber 4, 1919. The directors of the school believe that with 
the aid of the Progressive Series the efficiency of the 
school will be increased, and students will be given a train- 
ing which will entitle them to recognition and credits in 
leading educational institutions throughout the country. 


Russian Symphony to Visit Reading, Pa. 

The Russian Symphony Orchestra, Modest Altschuler, 
conductor, has been engaged by the Reading Choral Society, 
of Reading, Pa., for its winter festival on January 26, 1920. 
In the afternoon the orchestra will be heard in a pro- 
gram of its own with Emma Roberts, contralto, as soloist. 
In the evening “The Messiah” will be sung, under the 
baton of the society’s conductor, Henry F. Seibert, when 
the quartet of soloists will consist of Lenora Sparkes, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Emma 
Roberts, contralto; James Price, tenor, and Malcolm Mc- 
Eachran, bass. The arrangements have been made through 
Mayer, who is manager for both soloists and 
orchestra. 


Pizzarello to Return in October 


Joseph Pizzarello, the well known vocal teacher with 
studios in Carnegie Hall, is spending the summer months 
in London, Paris and Nice, but he will return to New 
York in October. Prior to his departure for Europe, Mr. 
Pizzarello closed a contract with Fortune Gallo, director 
of the San Carlo Opera Company, for one of his pupils, 
Bula Roy Shull, a dramatic soprano, who will be heard in 
“Aida,” “Gioconda,” and “Tosca.” Laurette Taylor, Max- 
ine Elliott and Mr. Pizzarello recently gave a benefit con- 
cert, which netted about ten thousand dollars. 


Vernal S. Northey Passes Away 
On July 12 in East Oakland, Cal., Vernal S. Northey, 
father of Caro Roma. the well known composer of “In 
the Garden of My Heart,” “Ring Out, Sweet Bells of 
Peace,” etc., passed away at the age of ninety-two. Mr. 
Northey was formerly a native of Hallowell, Me. 
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GRETA MASSON, 


Who is one of the three singers to have been en- 

gaged for an appearance next season with the 

New York Phitharmonic Orchestra, the other two 

artists being none other than Rosa Ponselle and 
Margaret Matzenauer. 
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Honorary Dinner Given to Gallo 


Over 300 prominent members of the Italian colony of 
New York gave an honorary dinner at Bath Beach, L. L, 
last Sunday evening for Fortune Gallo, managing director 
of the San Carlo Opera, to celebrate his receiving of the 
decoration of Chevalier of the Crown of Italy, presented 
to him by the King in recognition of his opera company’s 
contribution of $100,000 to the Italian and American Red 
Cross during the war. 

The best known Italian lawyers, doctors, bankers and 
journalists of New York were gathered about the tables 
as the guest of honor entered and joined in the tumultuous 
ovation that greeted him. After the dinner a number of 
speeches were made, in all of which stress was laid on Mr. 
Gallo’s success as an impresario, due to his knowledge of 
his business, his incessant industry, his known probity and 
integrity, and his personal power to make and retain 
friends. He was complimented and congratulated by all 
the speakers and applauded frantically by the rest of the 
guests. To all the ovations Mr. Gallo made a modest reply 
which endeared him even more to his friends. One of the 
orators scored the hit of the evening when he said: “Too 
often, as we know, titular distinctions fall to the lot of 
persons who buy them, but the reason we are here tonight 
and come so willingly and wholeheartedly is to honor a 
man who has been made a Chevalier because of his merit 
and the real things he did to deserve the dignity.” Among 
the speakers of the evening were Assistant District Attor- 
ney Carrao, Comm, Andres De Segurola, Leonard Lieb- 
ling, Avv. G. Molinari, Alfred Human and B. Ciambelli. 
Editor Salmaggi, of Music and Musicians, was the toast- 
master, and presided gracefully throughout the evening. 
An orchestra played during the dinner and Manuel Salazar, 
the San Carlo tenor, electrified the company with his 
delivery of “Celeste Aida.” 


Astolfo Pescia Receives Warm Tribute 


Astolfo Pescia, the well known New York teacher of 
artistic singing, recently received an enthusiastic com- 
munication from two pupils, of which the following is a 
part: 

After the inspiration which we have received through our first 
lesson, and our fortune in discovering such a true teacher, it 
would be impossible to imagine ourselves at rest until we told 
you again of our extreme joy and happiness. 

We hope you will not consider this letter as being out of place, 
but we are so filled with overflowing joy that we just must write.to 
you. We know we shall progress rapidly with such wonderful 
inspiration, 

Thanking you most sincerely for your kind interest toward us, 

(Signed) Mr. ano Mrs. M. G. Horst, 


New York, June 17, 1919. 


An Addendum 


In the July 3 issue of the Musicat Courter a list was 
given of the prominent American artists who have con- 
tributed toward the recognition of Americans in the con- 
cert and operatic field, and inadvertently the name of 
Augusta Cottlow, the pianist, was omitted. As is well 
known, she has done much for the cause of American 
music, and especially in furthering the works of the late 
Edward A. MacDowell. 


Frank Parker Likes Fay Foster Song 


Frank Parker, baritone, of Chicago, writes White-Smith 
Music Publishing Company regarding Fay Foster's cele- 
brated song, “The Little Ghosts,” as follows: “I continue 
to find Fay Foster’s fine song, “The Little Ghosts,’ most 
effective, so included it on my program at the American 
Conservatory on Wednesday, July 2.’ 
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Daiber Scouts Tetrazzini Rumor 


(Continued from page 5.) 

ple, saying that final details would follow by letter, and 
since then several letters from her have been received by 
the manager. In one, dated June 1, she set forth in detail 
the conditions acceptable to her. Mr. Daiber immediately 
accepted them, sent her a cable to that effect and for- 
warded a contract embodying them. In the meantime the 
announcement of her coming awoke great interest, and he 
already has her booked for thirty- five engagements the 
coming season, with many more under negotiation. 


TS rete ce play 
Hadley Work Sung in Paris 
The following is from the Paris edition of the New 
York Herald, dated Monday, June 30:... 


A_new song, “America to France,” a vi 
by Henry Hadley and words by Louise A 
to Marshal Foch, was sung for the first 

M. C. A. © 


hymn with music 
Garnet, dedicated 
Paris at the Vic 
tory celebration at the Y. M. C. A, Elysées Theater, Ida 
Brooks Hunt, who sang “My Hero” in the original production, of 
the “Chocolate Soldier,’ was chosen to sing “America to Frante” 
on Saturday night and will sing it again tonight at the Y. M. 
C. A, at the Palais de Glace, 


Olivia Ribstein Martin Appreciated 


Olivia Ribstein Martin, a recent graduate of the New 
York College of Music, scored a big success at a program 
given at Aeolian Hall, June. 19, when she sang Bizet’s “Je 
dis que rien ne m’epouvante,” from “Carmen.” Miss Mar- 
tin’s rich dramatic soprano voice was greatly appreciated 
by a large audience, and her admirers showered bouquets 
of American Beauty roses upon her. 

Miss Martin recently gave programs at Camp Merritt 
and Garden City with great success. On the evening of 
July 2 a recital was given at the Studio Club of New York 
City, at which Miss Martin sang “Jeanne d’Are,” by 
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OLIVIA RIBSTEIN MARTIN, 
Soprano. 
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Tschaikowsky, with true warmth and expression. Her 
accompanist, Rita Powell, played with great feeling. 
Besides having a most promising future to look forward 
to as a singer, Miss Martin is an accomplished pianist. 
Engagements are now being booked for the season 19109- 
1920 by her manager, Charlotte Babcock, Carnegie Hall. 


“SYMPATHY THE SECRET 
OF AN ACCOMPANIST’S POWER,” 
SAYS EDWIN SCHNEIDER 


(Continued from page 18.) 
Beath are tennis fans and practiced in San Francisco on 
the California courts. Schneider and McCormack swam 
at the Olympic Club and the former also is fond of motor 
ing and likes to drive a car. I looked at his fine, strong 
hands, but refrained from curiously inquiring if they are 
insured against accident. 

“Are you married, Mr. Schneider ? 

“No.” he answered, laughingly, 
happy.” 

“Or engaged ?” I progressed, 
ladies asked me to find out.” 

“No, girls, he said not! and also that he does not get 
“mash notes.” “McCormack does, like all tenors; but his 
are from motherly, elderly Irish ladies.” 

I was delighted to learn that there exists a mutual ad- 
miration between McCormack and Caruso. John never 
fails to say when he hears Enrico sing, “There's the great- 
est voice in the world,” and the Neapolitan is equally en- 
thusiastic over the Celt’s voice. On one occasion, cross- 
ing over to Europe, McCormack’s children were made 
much of by Caruso, who adores children. Cyril, the eldest 
child, said, “You know, Mr. Caruso, you are the greatest 
Italian tenor, but my father is the greatest Irish tenor,” 
which pleased Caruso tremendously. 

There is talk of the McCormack family coming to 
southern California for six weeks or so next summer. 
If so, Mr. Schneider may join them and come to San 
Francisco to give a concert “to keep the wolf from the 
garage,” as John expresses it. Music lovers hope so and 


” 


“unmarfied and _ still 


“because some pretty young 


the many friends these splendid men make upon their 
every visit among us, look forward eagerly to seeing and 
hearing them before 1921. 
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Mme. Valda Returns to Paris 
passengers sailing on the French steamer 
July 19, was Giulia Valda, who obtained her 
July and took the first available ship 
ailing for France. It is four and a half years ago that 
the exigencies of the war forced Mme, Valda to come to 
New York, where her pupils awaited her impatiently, All 
the American girls who had been studying with her were 
ummoned home by their parents, but after reaching this 
country they immediately began taking steps to have their 
teacher follow as quickly as possible. No other teacher 
would suit them so she had to come, Cables and letters 
urging her to make New York her headquarters for the 
Lamperti-Valda School of Singing were at last successful 
n inducing her to come over “temporarily,” no one at that 
time imagining that the war would be so extended, So, 
me morning turning the key in the door of her apartment 
at 6: Avenue Niel, she started on her journey, arriving 
York late in December, 1914. It took a very short 
time for her to establish herself in a large studio where 
her former puvils all “flocked” to be with their favorite 
and where other pupils who knew of Mme. Valda’s 
as a vocal teacher, for she is not without 
her own country, soon enrolled and she found 
1 busy woman with little time to dwell upon the 
conditions in France 
American, but she went abroad at an 
with the elder Lamperti, her family 
realizing that she had a voice worthy of the highest and 
best training. During the years that she was under the 
instruction of Francesco Lamperti her whole life was de 
voted to her chosen profession, She is naturally a stu 
dent, so it was easy to teach her, and she devoted years 
to her preparation for a public career, That these years 
were not wasted is proven by the success that she made as 
an opera singer, from her successful debut all through her 
tage experiences, But as is the case with all well known 
professionals, she was constantly importuned to give les 
sons. It was owing to these many requests that she finally 
turned her thoughts to teaching, and settled in Paris where 
he has since resided. As it is the Lamperti method that 
he imparts to her pupils, she gave the name of Lamperti 
Valda to her school, which was a success from the very 
start. Her apartment in Avenue Niel is charmingly situ 
ated. the windows of the studio overlooking a small park, 
while the rooms can all be thrown into one, making a large 
and handsome reception room where musical events were 
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of frequent oceurrence. In fact, the musicals that were 
given by Mme. Valda in Paris were of exceptional inter- 
est and attended by nearly everyone fortunate enough to 
receive an invitation. It is to this delightful “home of 
music” that Mme. Valda is now returning. 

But just as there were many of her pupils here who 
would not be contented to study with any other teacher, 
so now there are equally as many, forced to stay in New 





GUILIA VALDA, 


MME. 


York during the duration of the war, who will return to 
her Paris studio as soon as possible. Three of these 
pupils have been. fortunate in receiving passports and will 
accompany Mme. Valda on her voyage, while others will 
follow as fast as steamers are available when passports 
are issued. 

Nearly all her pupils are preparing for the operatic stage, 
and as a matter of fact she has three pupils who will make 
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their debut early in 1920. After that there will be a series 
of first appearances as pupils reach the standard of per- 
fection that Mme, Valda considers necessary. From her 
own experience, she prefers that her pupils should make 
their debut in Italy where she herself first appeared, and 
then with experience thus gained, pass on to other and 
wider fields, That these pupils will add further to her 
reputation as a teacher goes without saying. Never were 
pupils more enthusiastic about the “wonderful work” that 
their teacher has done for them. They are devoted to 
Mme. Valda, to the Lamperti method and to the manner 
in which that method has been imparted to them, as well 
they may be, for it is not every teacher who knows the 
operas and their traditions from actual experience as does 
Mme. Valda. 

It is, of course, with feelings of regret that Mme, Valda 
is leaving New York; she is returning to her home from 
which she has been separated for four and a half years, 
but it is impossible for her to forget the warm welcome 
she received here and the many friends and acquaintances 
who have been instrumental in making her absence from 
her home pleasant. She leaves many who regret her go- 
ing, while sympathizing with her in her pleasure at once 
more being settled in her home in the city of her choice. 
All her friends say “good-bye” with sorrow while wishing 
her every happiness, prosperity and the brightest of bright 
futures, 
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Was Nahan Franko in a moving picture act when he 
rushed out of the McAlpin Hotel with a hat box in his 
hand, jumped into a taxi, threw the hat box down, tossed 
his hat on top of it, fairly grabbed a folded newspaper 
from his pocket and proceeded to read while the taxi 
dashed off with unusual celerity. 

Perhaps the proudest spectator at the Stadium Monday 
night concert, a week ago when Anna Fitziu was the solo- 
ist, was her six-foot nephew, who occupied a table with 
his “best girl.” 

John Philip Sousa, in his good looking uniform, was 
strolling up Broadway, past Forty-second street, on Thurs- 
day — a week ago. It looked like the Missus with him. 

Saw Edwin Franko Goldman, the conductor of the Co- 
lumbia University concerts, sitting at one of the tables at 
the Stadium, on Thursday night, evidently very much inter- 
ested and pleased with Conductor Volpe’s work. 

Recently I got a peek at Katherine Spaeth, the Evening 
Mail critic, vamping a movie manager so well that he passed 
her into his show. 

Yeatman Griffith liked cherries for dessert, so I ob- 
served at the Hotel Astor cafe. 

They stole William Thorner’s motor car but, nothing 
daunted, Bill had a new one two days later. You ought to 
see him drive! He spins along with the grace and dash 
of a De Palma, 

Mrs, Abbey Jamison, of Los Angeles, and Mrs. Frank 
Seiberling, of Akron, Ohio, were other prominent visitors 
to the metropolis last week. Congratulations, Mrs. Seiber- 
ling, on your election to the presidency of the N. F. M. C. 

Old habits made Clarence Lucas (at sea en route for 
Europe) wireless to the Mustcat Courter a few days ago: 
“Shall I cover steamer concert?” 

Jacques Thibaud likes Beethoven but loves to play poker 
with the low cards cut and table stakes — 

“Billy” Murray bet on a horse named ‘ .” the 
other day, because he had a “good” triend Ar that name. 
Sad, but true, the horse never ran. Hard luck, Billy. 

Wonder what Harriet Foster was eagerly hunting for 
when I saw her digging deep into her gold mesh bag as 
she sauntered along Fifth avenue last Thursday? 

“Spick and span,” Mrs, Paul Althouse was seen doing 
her family marketing the other morning between Ninety- 
fifth and Ninety-sixth streets, on Broadway. Judging 
from the big order she was giving, Friend Husband must 
be eating these days. 

Is another singer going to make her screen debut soon? 
Thought I spied Fay Evelyn, the beautiful young English 
pupil of Clara Novello Davies, hop out of a taxi and into 
the Famous Players’ studio on Fifty-sixth street the other 
morning. 

Victor Winton, the affable young concert manager, cer- 
tainly enjoys Italian ice cream. At least, none of it was 
left on his plate at Pangrazzi’s the other night. 

Saw Dillon Shallard and Jeanne De Lune rushing up 
Fifth avenue one day last week. Taking in the sights? 
Or trying to keep a business appointment on time? 

What was Fay Foster having sent home-C, QO. D. in 
Gimbel’s basement about 2 o'clock two Fridays ago? 

Ran against Louis Kroner, once a violinist. and now a 
dutiful husband, last Thursday, on East Forty-second 
street. 

See the Greenwich Village famed Bobby Edwards every 
time I “hit” Washington or Sheridan square. Bobby 
seems to have neglected his “ukes” for a real part in Elsie 
Janis’ new Village show. 

Anna Fitziu’s appearance at the Stadium on Monday 
night a week ago brought out a lot of well known musi- 
cians, among them being: Mrs. Fountain, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Thorner, Rosa Ponselle, Andres de Segurola, 
Philip Gordon, Dan Frohman, Artur Papalardo, Mana- 
Zucca, Mischa Elman, R. E. Johnston, Lulu Breid and 
Adolph Lewisohn and party, Mrs. John McCullough, Police 
Commissioner and Mrs. Enright, Samuel K. Jacobs, Mrs. 
Frederick Nathan, Mrs. Simon Frankel, Mrs. Lydig Hoyt, 
Judge Wadhams, Walter Pulitzer, Samuel J. Reckford, 
Vida Milholland, Mrs. Henry Lefingwell Beech, Mrs. Gus- 
tavus Walker, Mortimer Ogden, Count De Lino, Mrs. 
Millie Hambur, etc. Saw a lot of others, but can’t re- 
member ALL the names. 

Observed Philip Gordon, M. H. Hanson, William Cloud- 
man, William Thorner and “Billy” Murray at the Stadium 
concert Wednesday night. 5. Be 


Jeanne Gordon Coaching with Romualdo Sapio 

Jeanne Gordon, the newly engaged contralto of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, has received all of her operatic 
training from Romualdo Sapio and is at the present time 
coaching her seportory for the Metropolitan Opera with 
Mr. Sapio. 
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PACIFIC SLOPE 
(Continued from page 7.) 
Helen Morse, Mrs. Dave Gordon, Newell Morse, Jr., 


Elizabeth Porter, Elmer Wier. 

omedy ruled at the Sunday afternoon concert in Lake- 
sidt Park by the Municipal Band, July 6, when Godfrey’s 
burlesque fantasie, “A Comical Contest,” was one of the 
numbers on an enjoyable program given under the baton 
of Paul Steindorff. 

Literary and musical exercises at the Municipal Audi- 
torium were features of Oakland’s Fourth of July celebra- 
tions. Under the direction of Herman J, Brouwer, the 
War Camp Community Girls’ Chorus, two hundred strong, 
was one of the chief musical numbers. 

Piano pupils of Mrs. William Wright, Jr., gave a recital 
recently at Masonic Hall, College avenue, assisted by Rose- 
mond Food Kroll, soprano. Mrs. Wright played in duets 
with several of her pupils. Those who took part in the 
program were Florence Martin, Ellen McPherson, Janice 
Deckelman, Evelyn Lucky, Marjorie Angell, Virginia 
Deckelman, Evelyn Pearce, Roger Parkinson, Edith Revert, 
Lei Wallace, Velma Schmidt, Donald Nelson, Annette 
Small, Beatrice Kempf, William Wright, Eileen Angell. 

Terrace boxes were sold to the highest bidder at an auc- 
tion tea held at Hotel Oakland, July 8, for Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s comic opera, “The Gondoliers,” which is to be 
staged on the waters of Lake Merritt, July 30, by the 
California Singers. A program of music was given by 
the principals of the cast and others. 

“Smilin’ Through,” by Arthur A. Penn, is a delightful 


little melody ballad that is becoming very popular here. 


Many artists have added it to their programs. 

George Edwards, composer-pianist, recently of San 
Diego, Cal., has been appointed organist at Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church, Oakland. Temporarily during the va- 
cation of Mr. Waldrop, he is at the console of St. Luke's, 
San Francisco, while Plymouth choir is resting for the 
summer. 

Samuel J. Hume, director of the Greek Theater, Berke- 
ley, announces Lincoln S. Batchelder, pianist, and E. 
Harold Dana, baritone, for the half hour of music next 
Sunday afternoon. 

The Pasmore Trio, consisting of Mary, Suzanne and 
Dorothy Pasmore, California artists, gave a concert last 
evening in Wheeler Auditorium, Berkeley. Their instru- 
ments are violin, cello and piano, and as they have played 
together since childhood, their ensemble work is excep- 
tionally brilliant. Each member of the trio is a soloist of 
high attainments. 

The regular meeting of the Berkeley Community Chorus 
was held in the Berkeley High School, July 10. The ex- 
cellent showing made by the chorus at the recent “Chant 
of Victory,” by Arthur Farwell, at the Greek Theater, July 
4, and at the San Francisco Exposition Auditorium, July 
6, conclusively proved the value of community singing 
from the viewpoints of entertainment and of instruction. 

Will publishers and correspondents please notice that 
my address is now 4965 Dolores avenue, Oakland, Cal. 
Programs of studio recitals, local concerts, and other east 
bay musical news will be welcomed. E. A. T. 
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RUMOR CONTINUES TO COMBINE 
LOS ANGELES ORCHESTRAS 
Ruth Hutchinson Wins N. F. M. C. Vocal Contest— 
Godowsky Master Class Opens—Talented De 
Avirett Pupil Gives Recital—Gertrude Ross, 
New Dominant Club President 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 5, 1919.—Rumors that the two 


‘ symphony orchestras may be combined are still being cir- 


culated, but at present nothing definite can be stated. 

Mr. Behymer, manager of the new Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, will announce the name of the concertmaster for 
this organization in the near future. The programs to be 
presented will be chosen from entirely new material. 


Ruta Hutcuinson Wins N. F. M. C. Contest. 

Ruth Hutchinson, a young soprano, who won in the 
3 Coast contest, was again successful in the final 

. F. M. C. contest held in Peterboro. Miss Hutchinson 
is a pupil of Emma Porter Makinson, who was the re- 
cipient of a congratulatory telegram from Christine Miller 
after she had heard Miss Hutchinson sing. 

Gopowsky MAster CLAss OPENS. 

Leopold Godowsky has finally decided to hold his mas- 
ter classes in Los Angeles, and they will open Monday at 
Trinity Auditorium. Similar classes will also be held in 
Seattle. 

TALeNtep De Aviretr Puri, Gives RECITAL, 

Minnie O’Neil, a pupil of Abby De Avirett, appeared 
in recital at the Hotel Virginia, Tuesday evening, and her 
brilliant and artistic rendition of a taxing program won 
the most unstinted praise from the critics. Beginning with 
Bach and Brahms, a group of Chopin numbers following, 
and the exquisite “Jeux d’Eau,” by Ravel, and two big 
Liszt numbers, “Rigoletto” and rhapsodie No. 6, Miss 
O'Neil showed most wonderful versatility and definite 
at ys 

Mr. De Avirett has been in the army service, and while 
he did not succeed in getting to France, he at least had his 
long cherished desire to direct an orchestra fulfilled, which 
he did most satisfactorily, his fine musicianship serving 
him well. 

Pauline Farquhar, another gifted pupil of the De Avirett 
studio, will be heard in public again during the coming 
season. 

Gertrupe Ross, New DomINnANtT CLup PRESIDENT. 

The Dominant Club held its last meeting of the season 
at the charming Glendale home of Catherine Shank. Ger- 
trude Ross, composer and pianist, was elected president 
for the coming year, succeeding Estelle Heartt Dreyfus, 
the well known contralto and singer of “Purpose Pro- 
grams.” 

Popucar Musicians WEp. 
Clara Louise Newcomb, pianist, and pupil of her cousin, 


Ethel Newcomb, of New York City, was married to 
Thomas Askin, favorably known as actor, singer and 
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coach. These popular musicians will reside at Anaheim, 
Cal. 
Firz Puptrs’ Stncinec PLEAses, 

Theophilus Fitz presented a large number of pupils in 
a recital at Ebell Club house, Tuesday evening. There 
was a wealth of good material among those taking part; 
most interesting, however, was the singing of a contralto, 
who had always sung soprano until Mr. Fitz, by his diag- 
nosis, had correctly placed her voice. 

Vera Crisler closed the program, singing the “Mad 
Scene” from “Lucia di Lammermoor” in her usual bril- 
liant manner, responding to an enthusiastic encore with 
Rimsky-Korsakoff's “The Nightingale Has Charmed the 
Rose.” 

Grace VIERSEN RETURNS FROM CONCERT TRIP. 

Grace Viersen, soprano, has just returned from a suc- 
cessful concert trip to Beaumont, where she gave a splen- 
did program. Miss Viersen will give the following pro- 
gram in San Ffancisco: 

“Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me?” Handel; “Shep- 
herd, Thy Demeanor Vary, ” Brown; “Jeune les Fillet,” 
Weckerlin ; “Comme Va,” Tosti; “There Is One Step 
More,” Puccini ; “Lilac Time,” Cyril Scott; “L’Oasis,” 
Fourdrain ; “Snowflakes Arietta,” Rimsky-Korsakoff; “To 
a Young Gentleman,” Carpenter. 

Mrs. Viersen’s voice is a beautiful lyric soprano with 
coloratura tendencies, and she is wonderfully successful 
in the ultra-modern songs. . Ww. 


TACOMA EIGHT DAY “PEACE 
JUBILEE” OPENS WITH 
BIG MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Ten Bands, Many Clubs and Choral Societies Partici- 
pate—Music Deans Visit Mr. and Mrs. T. S. Silvers 
—Five Thousand at Olympia Song Fest 


Tacoma, Wash., July 7, 1919.—The official program of 
Tacoma’s spectacular “Peace Jubilee” of eight days’ dura- 
ve opened with a summer music festival on June 30. 

The city was host to the Northwest on this occasion, and 
also for a succession of brilliant events crowding the days 
following. Ten military bands, including the Gordon 
Highlanders Band of Victoria, B. C., participated in the 
parades and pageants. 

Portland’s Rosarian Band and a large symphony or- 
chestra, which included professional musicians from Seat- 
tle and Olympia, were assisted by the combined Tacoma 
musical organizations and choruses in an al fresco concert 
at the Stadium. Keys of the city were presented to Miss 
Columbia (Miss Mahler), Queen of the Northwest Peace 
Jubilee, by Mayor Riddell in an imposing ceremony, and 
Tacoma officially named for a period of eight days the 
“City of Rejoicing.” Trained childish voices rose in chime- 
like unison as the Tacoma Boys’ Choir sang Handel’s “An- 
gels Ever Bright and Fair,” the silvery intonations 
carrying to the topmost seats of the Stadium. 

Among the massed musical clubs and organizations at 
the festival were the Ladies’ Musical Club Chorus, Mrs. 
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Hastings,- chairman, Frederick W. Wallis, director; St. 
Cecilia Club, Mrs. Broomell, president, Ferdinand Dunk- 
ley, director; Orpheus Club, John M. Spargur, of Seattle, 
and A. G. Bantley, of Tacoma, directors; Thule Male 
Chorus, Rev. Ernest C. Bloomquist, director; Tacoma 
Oratorio Society, J. W. Bixel, director; War Camp Com- 
munity Service Soldiers’ and Sailors’ choruses, R. D. Mc- 
Carthy, director; combined choirs and choruses of twenty- 
five leading churches of the city, with their respective 
directors. 

The outstanding features of the week included a Sun- 
day ceremonial service in the Stadium, with Rev. James 
Freeman, pastor of St. Mark’s Church, of Minneapolis, 
as speaker. The massed bands gave a notable sacred con- 
cert and accompanied the community singing. 

Music Deans Visit Mr. Ann Mrs, T. S. SILvers, 

Visitors during the past week at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. T. S. Silvers, of Tacoma, were Herbert Kimbrough, 
dean of music in the Washington State College at Pull- 
man, and Ethelbert Grabill, dean of music at the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota. Mr. Silvers and his guests were 
formerly associated together in musical activities. Mr. 
Kimbrough is president of the State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, which met in convention recently in Seattle. 

Grace Barnes Assists CHILDREN’s ASSEMBLY, 

Grace Barnes, of the Seattle Cornish School of Music, 
was the guest and assistant of Zoe Pearl Park at the 
children’s chorus assembly held at the Soldiers’ and Sail- 
ors’ Club house on July 5. Miss Barnes is a graduate of 
the Columbia School of Expression in New York City. 
Rose Karasek, widely known Tacoma and Seattle pianist, 
was Mrs. Parks’ accompanist. 

J. W. Brxet Dmects SAcrep CONCERT, 

The choir and chorus of the First Presbyterian Church, 
directed by J. W. Bixel, gave a largely attended sacred 
concert on June 29. The cantata “Gallia” (Gounod) and 
other big chorus numbers were splendidly given. The 
soloists were Mrs. E, B. Snyder, May Stewart, Mrs. Haw- 
ley Webber and J. W. Bixel. 

Otymp1a Sonc Fests Prove Porurar, 

That Olympia, the State capital, has the community sing 
fever is the information brought back by Tacoma musi- 
cians attending the first of'a series of municipal song fests 
at Priest Point Park, in that city, recently. Approximate- 
ly 5,000 persons were led in the singing by Roy D. Mc- 
Carthy, Tacoma department director of community singing 
of the War Camp Community Service. An inspiring fea- 
ture of the fest during the civic parade was the singing 
by a chorus of fifty voices on a balcony as the marchers 
passed, with Mr. McCarthy directing. K. M. K. 


NEW BOARD OF UNDERWRITERS 
TO BACK PORTLAND ORCHESTRA 
Fine Organists Heard at St. James’ Concert—Kather- 
ine Neal-Simmons Fills Many Engagements—Notes 


Portland, Ore., July 6, 1919——The management of the 
Portland Symphony Orchestra is now vested in the board 
cof underwriters, or sponsors, and the backing of the or- 
chestra for the season of 1919-20 is assured. The board 
of underwriters, which is made up of a number of promi- 
nent business men, will hold a meeting in the near future 
and appoint a conductor. 

Fine OrcAnists Hearp at St. JAMES’ CONCERT, 

Under the auspices of the Oregon Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists, a delightful concert took place 
at St. James’ Church on Sunday evening, June 29, when 
these organists appeared: Margaret Lamberson, Frederick 
W. Goodrich and Martha B. Reynolds. The choir, di- 
rected by Mrs. J. Harvey Johnson, assisted. 

KATHERINE NEAL-StmmMons Fitts MAny ENGAGEMENTS. 

Among our busy soloists must be mentioned Katherine 
Neal-Simmons, soprano. On June 15 Mrs. Simmons sang 
at the Central Presbyterian Church; June 19, she appeared 
before the Rotary Club, and on June 25 she was heard at 
the First Presbyterian Church. Mrs. Simmons had charge 
of the musical program at the annual Rose Show, and also 
won the silver trophy for the best basket of white roses. 

Notes, 
Laurence A, Lambert, manager of distinguished artists, 


has returned from New York City and has opened an . 


office in the Eilers Music Building. 

Alexander Cherniavsky, one of the brothers who man- 
ages the Cherniavsky Trio, is a Portland visitor, and has 
concluded arrangements for a tour of the Northwest, 
which will be made under the direction of the Ellison- 
White Musical Bureau of Portland, Oliver O. Young, gen- 
eral manager. The tour will begin in November. 

Walter Jenkins, of the War Camp Community Service, 
has been appointed community song leader for the city of 
Portland. 

Max Pearson Cushing, organist, has just returned from 
service in Russia, after several years of duty as a lieu- 
tenant. J. R. O. 


Frida Stjerna Receives Warm Tribute 
Frida Stjerna recently received the following tribute 
from Frank L. Sealy: 


My Dear Miss Stjerna: 

Just a few lines now that you are going from town to thank you 
for your valuable help in the Holy Communion Church. More 
especially do I feel grateful to you for your very effective singing 
of my song “Fountain of Life.” Many have spoken of it to me, 
but I cannot refrain from telling you how much joy it gave me to 
hear my music sung so reget etically, with such beauty of tone 
and with so much intelli 


With many thanks an po = for a pleasant summer, 


Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) "Frank L. Seaty. 


July 14, 1919. 


Van Der Veer and Miller at Summer Concerts 


On August 3 Nevada Van Der Veer and Reed Miller will 
be the soloists at the Stadium concert, and on August 30 
the former will be heard in a Re recital with Rudolph 
Reuter, the pianist, at Nyack 

Reed Miller has been engaged for a concert at Harrison, 
Me., on August 6, and his 1919-20 season will include an 
appearance in the Bach B minor Mass to be produced by 
the Apollo Club of Chicago in April. 
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2 VAHRAH HANBURY, g 

= Soprano, who, as one of the four July soloists at S 

= Chautauqua, N. Y., is winning new laurels, "Miss = = 
Hanbury will give her second Aeolian Hall re- = 

= cital early next season and she may well be as- 

= sured of a busy 1919-20 season—her second in : 

E this country. ad 

Fil iii i mn ts 


Petschnikoff’s Daughter Held by the U. S. 


Tatjan Petschnikoff, daughter of the noted violinist, 
Alexander Petschnikoff, arrived here from Europe last 
week and was detained at Ellis Island because she had 
failed to have her passport vised by the United States 
Consul at Christiania. Miss Petschnikoff had spent the 
war years in Germany, but against her will, she said, as 
she considers herself a Russian. She was released from 
Ellis Island after it was established that she was on her 
way to join her mother, an American violinist, now living 
at Pasadena, Cal., as Lili Schober, her maiden name. She 
was divorced from Petschnikoff some years ago. He 
now is connected wth the Munich Conservatory. 


Sandby at His Country Home in Denmark 


Herman Sandby, the well known cellist and composer, 
now is located at his lovely country home in Denmark. 
He gave an extraordinarily successful concert in Copen- 
hagen in the early part of May, when the press of the en- 
tire city gave him a hearty welcome home. At this con- 
cert his own compositions were especially well received, 
several of them being encored many times. The large hall 
of the Concert Palais was sold out, and among those who 
attended the event were the King and Queen. In the fall 
Mr. Sandby expects also to play in Sweden and Norway, 
returning to the United States in January. 
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YVONNE GALL, 
Leading French soprano of the Chicago Opera 
Association. Miss Gall, it is announced, will 
create the principal role of Daphne in a version 
of Anatole France’s “Les Noces Corinthéens,” 
prepared by the author himself and set to music 
by Henri Busser, one of the conductors of the 
Paris Opera. It is expected that the work will 
be produced there in the spring of 1920 after Miss 
Gall has finished her coming season with the Ohi- 
cago Opera Association. 
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ROSA PONSELLE wtrstuttan Srte coneasy 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS AND RECITALS 


oe Sole Management, William Thorner, 209 West 79th St., New York Aeciian Bail, New Yort 


HAROLD BAUER 


Season 1919-20. Management: LOUDON CHARLTON Carnegie Hall, New York . MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED 


KATHRYN LEE 


AN AMERICAN SINGER Season 1919-20 Now Booking 


PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE : RAOUL BIAIS, 220 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 



























BUSH CONSERVATORY PLANS 
FINE ARTISTS’ RECITALS 


Celebrated Chicago Institution to Give Public an Op- 
portunity of Hearing Distinguished Members of 
Faculty—Musical Notes of Interest 


Chicago, Ill, July to, 1919.—One of the features of spe 
ial interest during the summer session of Bush Con 
ervatory is the series of artist recitals given by members 
of the faculty. The first of these this year was offered by 
iwo new acquisitions to the faculty, Gustav Holmquist, 
the eminent Chicago bass, and John J. Blackmore, pianist 
teacher, last Saturday afternoon in the recital hall of the 
chool, Mr. Holmquist, who has established an enviable 
reputation here as well as elsewhere as a consummate ar 
tist, once more demonstrated his right to such a reputation 
hy his exquisite singing on this occasion. More artistically 


nished or beautiful renditions than those given the three 
Handel numbers, “Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves,” 
Where’er You Walk,” and “O, Ruddier Than the Cherry,” 
ould be difficult to imagine. Likewise the group of three 
vedish songs by Grieg, Becker-Grondahl and Peterson 
Berger, and his last group, comprising Ward-Stephens’ 
Christ in Flanders,” Spross’ “Morning and Evening,” and 
(lough-Leighter’s “Possession,” were so excellently done 
to call for highest commendation, Exquisite diction is 
of the salient points in Mr, Holmquist’s work, and it 

1 joy to listen to such an artist. Mr, Blackmore shared 

he afternoor honors by his excellent rendition of num 
hers by Paradisi, Dandrieu-Godowsky, Debussy, two of 


his own, Leschetizky, Cyril Scott and Grainger 
MarGaret Nixon ENGAGED 
Mr. and Mrs, Charles E, Nixon have announced the 
engagement of their daughter, Margaret, to Fred Lacey 
carce, of Indianapolis. The wedding will take place July 
© at the residence of the bride’s parents. 
Lena Baer A Visitor 
‘Lena Baer, directress of the Lafayette Conservatory, 
among the visitors at this office this week. Miss Baer 
vill probably extend her activities next season, entering 
the managerial field in Chicago 
Warrer Spry’s Lecrure Ittustrraten ny His Pup, 
Walter Spry gave the second of his lecture-recitals Sat 
urday morning, July 12, at | the Columbia School of Music 


F RA N Cc E S Ci 0 

or Chicage Opera Association DADDI 
Specialist in Voice Placing and Coaching for Opera, Stage and 

Studio: 720 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, lil. 
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BUSH CONSERVATORY 


CHICAGO 
Kennetn M, Bravery Epcar A. Newson 
President Vice-President 
E. H. Scuwenker 
Secretary 


AN INSTITUTION OF NATIONAL PROMINENCE 
EXPRESSION DANCING 
LANGUAGES M U S I C PHYSICAL CULTURE 


Sananaananmaaarene *) Faculty of over 60 includes such world 
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renowned Artists as 


( pase Clark Richard Czerwonky 
Moses Bogus ag Nme. Julie Rive-King 
uise Dot Herbert Miller 
Rowland Leach 
Bertha Beeman 
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k dgat raz Iton 
Mme. Justine Wegener 
The management announces the exclu 

sive teaching engagement of 
GUSTAF HOLMQUIST JOHN J. BLACKMORE 

Basso Pianist-teacher 
The Only Conservatory in Chicago Maintaining its Own 

Student Dormitories 
FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 8th 
Dormitory Reservations Now 

For free illustrated catalog, with full description of 
the many advantages of this great institution, address, giving 
ourse of study, 


M. C. JONES Registrar, 839 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 


Aurelia ARIMONDI 


Specialist in Voice Placing and Coaching for Opera, Stage and Recital 
Studio: 923 Kimball Hall Chicago, Iii 


HAROLD v. MICKWITZ 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
























Chicago Musical College 


MAURICE 
PIANIST- 
PEDACOC 

VERA-KAPLUN 
CONCERT- 
PIANIST 


HERMAN DEVRIES 


Formerly Baritone with the Metropolitan Opera House, New York; 
Covent Garden, London; Grand Opera and Opera Comique, Paris; 
Theatre Royal de la Monnaie, Brussels, ete. 

_— VOCAL TEACHER .— ——-—-— 


MRS. HERMAN DEVRIES “*$Rs7iUctor*! 


Studios: g18-s28 Fine Arts Building . . «. Chicago, Til, 
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“Piano Teaching Material” formed his subject, and aside 
from Mozart's fantasia from the C minor sonata, which 
Mr. Spry played, the program was given by Margaret 
Farr, one of this prominent instructor’s artist-pupils. Miss 
Farr presented the first movement from the Italian con- 
certo, Bach; a Chopin etude; Tschaikowsky’s scherzo in 
F major; rhapsody in C major, Dohnanyi; romance in D 
flat major, Sibelius; John Alden Carpenter's * ‘Polonaise 
Americaine,” and the tarantella (Napoli) of Liszt. She is 
an extremely gifted pianist, one who has been skillfully 
taught, and a bright future is predicted for her. Mr. Spry 
will present the last of the series of lecture-recitals before 








WALTER SPRY, 
And his talented pupil, Margaret Farr. 


his normal class this summer on Saturday morning, July 
26, choosing his program from the works of eminent com- 
posers he has heard, 

CentraL Concert Company Opens CHICAGO OFFice. 

The Central Concert Company of Detroit, of which 
W. H. C. Burnett is the able head, has opened a branch 
office in Chicago at 931 Marshall Field Building. A series 
of eight concerts will be inaugurated here in October. 
The list of artists secured for this course and the dates, 
as well as the place where the concerts are to be given, 
will be published in an early forthcoming issue of the 
MusicaL Courter, 

Suurnerts ENGAGE a Mme, ArimMonpt PUPIL. 

Marguerite Lamare, lyric soprano, and pupil of Vittorio 
Arimondi, has been engaged by the Shuberts under a 
three years’ contract to sing leading soprano roles in their 


GUSTAF HOLMQUIST 


~ pepe 
Address: Bush Conservato ate Address: 1430 Argyle Street 
Management : MILLER, RESSECUIE & rire. Kimball Building, Chicago 


(NICOLA Y 














Ss 
- 
fy Reengaged for seventh season as leading Basso with Chicago 
T Opera Association. 
he Limited number of pupils accepted 
Address: Auditorium Hotel Chicago 





HESSELBERG 


PIANIST, COMPOSER, PEDAGOGUE 
Suite: 1625 Kimball Building Chicago 


ALEXANDER RAAB 


Pianist 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


CHARLES F. CARLSON Tie." 


Chicago Conservatory of Music, Auditorium Bldg. Chicago 


VITTORIO TREVISAN 
of Chicago Opera Association 
VOICE PLACING and ACTING 
Studio: 904 Kimball Hall Building Chicago, Ill. 


ARIMONDI 


Leading Basso With Chicago Opera Association 
CONCERT ORATORIO Or SOTeALS 
Tour Now Booking 
Address: CONCERT BUREAU JULES DAIBER 
Aeolian Hall, New York 























Tomas N. MAC BURN 


BARITONE 
Velce Production Song Recitals 


Chicago, Til. Phone, Wabash 8988 
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musical productions. Miss Lamare made a most success- 
ful debut in Philadelphia recently, singing the stellar role 
in “Little Simplicity” under the Shuberts’ management, 
and now is appearing in New York. In the fall she will 
tour the United States with the “Little Simplicity” com- 
pany. 

Cuicaco Musicat Coutece Notes. 

Clarence Eddy, one of the guest teachers engaged by 
the Chicago Musical College for its summer session, will 
give an organ recital at Mandel Hall, August 1. 

One of the violinists studying at 'the Chicago Musical 
College with Prof. Leopold Auer is Cecil Burleigh, the 
well known composer of violin music. Mr. Burleigh for- 
merly was a student in composition of Felix Borowski. 

Claire Watson, student of the School of Expression, 
gave successful recitals at St. Charles, Ill., and Geneva. 
Marie MacNamara, also a student of the expression de- 
partment, has been engaged as instructor in public speak- 
ing and English for the summer session of the American 
College of Physical Education. 

A Hono.u.tu Visitor, 

Max Selinsky, nt of the Honolulu Philharmonic 
Society String Quintet, spent some time in Chicago this 
week and was one of the visitors at the Musica. Courter 
offices. The Selinsky Quintet last season was made up of 
Max Selinsky, director and first violin; Iola Ingalls, sec- 
ond violin; Rebecca Clarke, viola ; May Mukle, cello, and 
Jessie Masson, piano. The Philharmonic Society of Hon- 
olulu was incorporated for educational purposes and pro- 
vides for the Islands each year a series of concerts of 
artistic merit. The president of the association is L, Ten- 
ney Peck; C. Montague Cooke, Jr., is vice-president ; 
Stanley Livingston, secretary; William H. Soper, treas- 
urer, and Royal D. Mead, auditor. The Honolulu Phil- 
harmonic Society String Quintet this season will be made 
up of different artists, the only remaining member being 
Max Selinsky. The new members of the quintet will be 
announced later in these columns. 

JeANNetTTs Cox. 


Gunster in Two Roles at N. F. M. C. Biennial 

Frederick Gunster was featured twice on the program 
of the National Federation of Musical Clubs convention, 
held at Peterboro, N. H., during the week of June 29—on 
Tuesday as singer and later in the week as one of the 
speakers. 

Mr. Gunster’s musical contribution consisted of a group 
of American folk and art songs, enthusiastically received 
by the large audience, and splendidly sung by the tenor. 


SAM 


ATT 





FREDERICK GUNSTER. 
A snapshot of the tenor taken during the bien- 
nial week of the N. F. M. C. at Peterboro, N. H. 








== 


It was through Mr. Gunster, perhaps, that the American 
artists’ viewpoint on the subject of the clubs’ concert 
series was first presented to such a representative audience, 
In a brief address, full of practical suggestions, Mr. Gun- 
ster championed the cause of the American who has the 
real ability to make good and those native artists who 
have already substantiated their claims for recognition. 
The gist of the tenor’s well delivered arguments was the 
means by which the clubs and artists would mutually 
prosper. 





Irene Landen’s Singing Pleases 


Irene Landen, a Renard pupil, is a young Southern giri 
with a most promising soprano voice. She sang Van De 
Water’s “Good Shepherd” recently in a manner which gave 
pleasure to experienced listeners, and should result in her 
obtaining a church position in due time. Charles G. Inman, 
himself a singer, has introduced her in New York. 





Florence Otis Programs “Voice of Love” 
At a recent concert given in Newark, N. J., Florence 
Otis programmed Ella Della’s “Voice of Love” as the 
final number of the concert, and it went over splendidly. 
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FRED PATTON, = 

= Eminent bass-baritone, who has been scoring unu- = 

= sual success with Mana-Zucca’s humorous song, = 

aa “The Big Brown Bear,” and who will use it on 


his Chautauqua tour. He is also singing this 
composer's “Star of Gold.” 
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Thibaud to Play in Canada 

Jacques Thibaud has been engaged for two appearances 
in Montreal and Quebec under J. A. Gauvin. Among 
other recent concerts scheduled are two appearances with 
the Cincinnati Orchestra, engagements with Rachel Kin- 
solving Blackstone Series, Charleston Musical Association ; 
Edgeworth Club, Sewickly, Pa.; Norfolk, Va., Music Club; 
“an appearance in Toronto under the Central Concert Com- 
pany; with the Philadelphia Orchestra, New Symphony 
and in the Biltmore Hotel series. In March, Thibaud will 
be in California where a number of concerts under Behy 
mer have been arranged. 


Namara to Sing at Stadium August 7 


Idyllicly ensconced for the summer months at Legend 
Inn, Twilight Park in the Adirondacks, Marguerite Namara, 
the charming lyric soprano of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, will devote her entire time to coaching new roles and 
enlarging her concert repertory for next season. She will 
interrupt her vacation study period long enough, however, 





MARGUERITE NAMARA AND HER LITTLE 
DAUGHTER, PEGGY, 


Leaving the barn on “raking business.” 


to come to New York and sing at the Stadium of the City 
College on August 7. Mme. Namara’s concert engage- 
ments for next season are coming in very rapidly. Con- 
tracts have just been closed for two appearances with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, in St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis, December 18 and 19. These are re-engagements 
from last year when she made such a remarkable success 
there. 


Cloudman with Winton & Livingston 


William H. Cloudman, well known in the world of 
musical management, returned from France several weeks 
ago, having served with distinction with the Flower Hos- 
pital Unit for nearly two years. After a few weeks’ rest 
at his home, he returned to New York and has now joined 
the forces of Winton & Livingston, Inc., managers. 
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HUGE OUTDOORS “AIDA” TO BE 
GIVEN AT SHEEPSHEAD SPEEDWAY 


(Cc pasilenbiaa: om page 5.) 

nouncement about the performance on August 10. | feel 
that it is not idle boasting to say that our enterprise itself 
will be worthy of all the unusual and elaborate prepara- 
tions which we have made for advance work, publicity, 
and rehearsal. This outdoor performance of ‘Aida’ wiil 
surpass every other attempt of the same kind ever made 
before.” 

“Will the elephants and camels be on a par artistically 
with the rest of the company ?” was the last question. 

“Come and see,” answered Mr. De Segurola, “whether 
ov not we have engaged the stars of the animal kingdom 
as well as those of the lyric stage.” 


A New Gallo English Opera Company Formed 


Some time ago it was announced that Fortune Gallo, the 
successful impresario of the San Carlo Grand Opera Com- 
pany, was to have an English company on the road this 
season. Official confirmation of the completion of Mr. 
Gallo’s plans now comes from his offices. The company is 
practically complete, and will visit the principal cities in the 
United States and Canada on a tour extending to the 
Pacific Coast, which will include a brief season in New 
York City. 

The Gallo English Opera Company will be heard in elab- 
orate revivals of some of the most popular of the old 
favorite light operas like “The Mikado,” “The Pirates of 
Penzance,” “Pinafore,” “The Chimes of Normandy” and 
“The Geisha.” Entire new scenery and costumes have been 
provided for these operas, and the company will carry a 
fine cast of singers, a large chorus and an augmented 
orchestra, under the direction of Max Bendix. 

Prominent among the artists engaged for the new com- 
pany is Jefferson D’Angelis, who will be heard in the roles 
which he made famous earlier in his career. Mr. D’An- 
gelis is one of the best known light opera comedians 
in the country. Another feature will be the debut of the 
Japanese prima donna, Hana Shimozumi as Yum Yum in 
“The Mikado.” Miss Shimozumi is a San Francisco girl 
who has attracted attention in California in concerts. Dur- 
ing the visit of the San Carlo Company to San Francisco 
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last winter the singing of Shimozumi was brought to the 
attention of Mr. Gallo, who engaged her for a term of 
years. Miss Shimozumi will make her operatic debut with 
the Gallo English Opera Company and later be heard in 
“Madame Butterfly” with the San Carlo Company, 
Associated with Mr. Gallo in the English enterprise is 
Bradford Mills, who is general manager of the company. 
He will direct the destinies of the English company while 
Mr. Gallo will remain at the helm of the San Carlo forces 


Skilton at Peterboro 


Charles Sanford Skilton, of the music faculty of the 
University of Kansas, is spending the summer in a studio 
at the MacDowell Colony, engaged in the composition of 
a choral work for children’s chorus, solo quartet, mixed 
chorus and orchestra. His cantata, “The Witch's Daugh 
ter,” also composed at Peterboro, was notably successful 
at its first performance in St. Louis last winter, and is to 
be given next season by several societies. His “Indian 
Dances,” interpreted by Lada, were an outstanding fea 
ture of the recent pageant at Peterboro and were the only 
music not by MacDowell used in the performance except 
certain folk music. 


Dumesnil to Tour Here 


Maurice Dumesnil, the French pianist, is announced for 
a short American tour in January 


EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 


CONDUCTOR 
New York Military Band 
S00 West 144th Street New York 


MADAME 
BIANCHINI - CAPPELLI 


desires to announce the opening of her 
Conservatory of Vocal and Dramatic Arts. 
under her personal direction. 


cedorvet ty ENRICO CARUSO 


55 EAST 60th STREET NEW YORK 
Telephone Plaze 5190 


























MR. M. DE PLANCHES, Secretary 
Phone 4060 Audubon (until 2 P. M.) 








MAURICE LA FARGE 


of PARIS 


First prize French National Conservatory ( Tenor). 
Vocal and Piano Teacher. French singing a specialty 
Pianist with Melba, Calve, Amato, Clement, Thibaud, etc. 


First prize Niedermeyer School (Pianist) 


71 Riverside Drive, New York 
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INSTRUCTION ° VOCAL ART AND DRAMA 
OPERATIC rh CONCERT REPERTOIRE 
OPERA, CONCERTS AND RECITALS 





44 VWeset 44th Street, New York 











PIANIST 
HAENSEL & JONES 
Acolian Hall, New York 


‘PYLE 


J. FRED WOLLE 


ORG. 
Management: THE WOLFSON NGUSICAL BUREAU, 
1 West 34th Street, ‘New York 


[BAKER 


CONTRALTO 
AS HEAR VICTOR RECORDS 
Address: 226 West 97th Street New York Cily 














Heinrich Hauer 


BELLAMANN|BELLAMANN 


PIANIST—LECTURER SOPRANO— TEACHER OF SINGING 
Chicora College for Women— Columbia, South Carolina 











ZELINA DE MACLOT 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Available for Concert and Opera 


Address: CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Cincinnati, Ohio 











ALBERT 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


Organist and Director of Music, Euclid Ave. Baptist Church, 


Cleveland, Ohio, 
Director, Baldwin Wallace Conservatory of Music, Berea, Ohio. 


CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANO AND ORGAN STUDIOS 
For Recitals or instruction Address, Berea, Ohio. 
Piano Studio, 707 The A , Obio. 


SOUSA AND HIS BAND 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
Now Booking Season 1919 and 1920 


Room 313 Commercial Trust Building 
1451 Broadway New York 





Alice Nielsen 


1425 BROADWAY 
WILLIAM REDDICK, Accompanist 


Theo KARLE 


America’s Great Tenor 

The Power of a Robust 

The Color, Quality and 
Style of a Lyric 


Assisteo sy Wittiam SrTicKes, 
COM POSER-PIAN IST, 


Sele Direction KINGSBER Y FOSTER 
25 West 42nd Street, New York 




















PHILHARMONIC 


Society of New York 
Founded 1842 
JOSEF STRANSKY, Conductor 


“The history of the Philharmonic Orchestra is the 
history of music in America."'—James Gibbon Huneker. 


APPLY NOW FOR NEXT SEASON’S 
SUBSCRIPTION SERIES 


ASSISTING ARTISTS: 
ROSA PONSELLE ASCHA HEIFETZ 
PERCY GRAING To ‘RITZ KREISLER 
ALBERT SPALDIN RUDOLPH GANZ 
MARGARET MATZENAUER MAX ROSEN 
GUIOMAR NOVAES OLGA SAMAROFP 
SASCHA JACOBSEN LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 
SERGEL RACHMANINOFF cpey BROWN 
ROSITA RENARD GRETA MASSON 
ARRIGO SERATO EDWIN puunes 

BENNO MOISEIWITCH 

(American Debut) 


Prospectus on Application to 


FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager, Carnegte Hall, New York 
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Boston and Chicago Pay Homage to Proctor 
H. T. Parker, the eminent critic of the Boston Tran- 
script, recently wrote the following about Warren Proc- 


tor’s singing : 
Mr. Proctor could sing, as has no other tenor coming this way in 
many a year. His voice is in the flower of youthful freshness, 
clear, right, lightly resonant, and he is more skillful with it than 
many a young lion of the concert hall, 
The daily papers of Chicago also have praised Mr. Proc- 
tor’s singing in no uncertain terms, as witness the append- 


ed criticisms : 

He has in marked degree several of the most impo:tant char- 
acteristics necessary to the successful concert singer—an_ ingra- 
tiating personality, a voice that appeals alike to musician and to 
musical layman and the ability to put over the words of a song.- 


Chicago Herald-Examiner, 


Only John McCormack, of the tenors we know well, comes to 
mind as one who might have done more with an aria from “The 
Magic Flute’ which was in the bill,—Chicago Tribune. 


A nice taste in the selection of songs that register with the 
multitude, an excellent command of the English language, an 
agreeable stage presence, and, finally, a genuinely charming tenor 
mellow and graceful of type, with plenty of power behind 
same time of swinging to a soft 
Chicago Daily Journal. 


voice, 
it when desired, capable at the 
high note with great ease and great beauty. 


Mr. Proctor gave an exhibition of the most refined vocal art, 
an amaigam made of suavity of tone only possible through perfect 
voice production, diction and enunciation that made the ear glad, 

1 legato as stnooth as velvet, sincerity of purpose and musical probity 


as rare as it is unaffected. Chic ago American, 


show scrious study and musical taste and 

his diction is unusually clear. ll his numbers were sung with 

English texts and were therefore particularly enjoyable to the 

general public. Mr, Proctor showed versatility, artistic pose and 
Chicago Daily News, 


His interpretations 


easy stage manner, 


His is the kind of voice and diction that can put the right sen 
timental thrill into “I Hear You Calling Me” and all songs of 
its kind. A truly golden record yoice that some farseeing manager 
will doubtless commercialize, realizing 1,000,000 per cent. on his 
original investment.—Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


All that Mr, Proctor does is ‘beautifully phrased, charmingly sung, 
intelligently read and received by the public with sympathetic, 
warm cordiality that his modest, sincere personality seems to in 
spire.—Chicago American, 


He has reason for choosing his native tongue for scng, since 
he has learned how to enunciate so distinctly that you can under 
stand what he has to say.—Chicago Evening Post. 


Nina Morgana’s Voice Has Color and Power 


Appended are some press notices which prove that Nina 
Morgana won unstinted praise for her beautiful singing 
from the critics of the various cities while she was on 


tour with Caruso: 

If Caruso was pleasing with his voice and powerful tenor, equally 
so was Nina Morgana, a rising young soprano who sang her way 
into immediate favoritism. She has a soft, velvety voice, yet with 
power enough to reach fully any demand. In the group of songs 
she was able to bring to play rare technic and tone color that 
showed her to be a really great artist. The tones ripple along with 
the clear liquidity of a mountain brook, and added to this she 
possesses a magnetic personality and camraderie with her audi 
ence that endeared her at once.—Nashville Banner, April 30. 


Nina Morgana quite captured the audience with her numbers.— 
Kansas City Journal, May 6. 

Nina Morgana has vocal agility which was warmly applauded. 
Kansas City Star, May 6. 


for her career next season with 
the Chicago Opera Association, one of whose prima donnas she 
is to be. It will be a real one, for this attractive Italian-American 
girl not only has a voice of real warmth and flexibility and_bril 
lance, but she has singing style and stage presence.—St. Paul Daily 
News, May 2. 


As for Nina Morgana, watch 


Her voice has color and power and is crystalline in quality. She 
also disclosed musical intuition in three miscellaneous songs, in- 
cluding a very good ane by Chadwick.—-Chicago Daily News, May 12. 


Nina Morgana, young and charming, made an instant hit with her 
lovely soprano voice, which, in the deft use of flutelike tones, 
sugurs well for her success with the Chicago Opera next season, 
Chicago Herald. 


Miss Morgana’s voice is of very pretty and pleasing quality 
She sings with considerable professional assurance and is at ease 
before the public. There is also brilliance in her style of delivery 
Chicago American, 


Ernest Davis Given an Ovation at Stadium 
More than 18,000 persons participated in the Victory 
Rally which was held in the New York City College 
Stadium on the evening of July 4. Mayor Hylan deliv- 
ered a speech and many prominent musicians took part 
in the program, one of them being Ernest Davis. In com- 
menting upon the tenor’s singing, two of the New York 


dailies had this to say: 

Ernest Davis, the well known tenor, scored an ovation. So 
enthusiastically was he received that he was compelled to respond 
to a number of encores.—New York _Americs an. 


Ernest Davis sang edmirably ~ Sun, 


Fine Notices for Tenor Finnegan 


John Finnegan, tenor, for fifteen years soloist at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, recently returned from a tour with 
the Paulist Choristers, bringing with him sheaves of no- 
tices echoing his praises. Wherever “Genial John” sang 
he made friends, and it will be seen that he was the lead- 
ing soloist with the organization: 

John Finnegan, with his infectious smile, his beautiful 
voice and the artistic style of his singing, was the prime favorite.— 
Jamestown Evening Journal, 


lyric 


If I were to give my candid "opinion, I would say that his singing 
is very liike McCormack’s. I might f° even further by adding that 
in many things he sings quite as well,—yCleveland Press. 


John Finnegan had to give four encores, three Irish songs and 
“Somewhere a Voice Is Calling.”—Columbus Evening Dispatch. 





John Finnegan is one of the best ‘tenors we have heard here this 
He has the standardized John McCormack tone and some of 


year. 
He was a puissant singer.—P.ttsburgh Post. 


that singer's diction. 
The only other soloist, and in a class by himself as a tenor, was 
John Finnegan. Following a magnificent serious number, “Una Fu~ 
tiva Lagrima,” by Donizetti, Mr. Finnegan sang two sprightly Irish 
ditties and a tender ballad of the same land. This singer was more 
insistently applauded than any other. —Jamestown Morning Post. 


The love song from Puccini’s “La Bohéme,” with “Macushla” 


and several other selections as encores, was beautifully sung by 
John Finnegan.—-Buffalo Evening News. 





His voice is a fine ringing tenor, and he sang the Puccini aria 
with admirable feeling and finish.—Buffalo Express, 





_ John Finnegan charmed his audience with his rendition of “The 
Snowy Breasted Pearl.” He was forced to respond to three encores, 
each one of which pleased his listeners immensely, ‘Macushla” 
was especially noteworthy.—Herald, Elmira, N. Y. 





Undoubtedly the best solo of the evening was contributed by 
John Finnegan, who is now ‘oing on tour with the Paulist Choris- 
ters. Mr, Finnegan sang with his accustomed taste and skill and 
was obliged to give two encores.—Yonkers (N. Y.) Daily News. 








Sammis-MacDermid Wins 
Admirers by Hundreds 


Assisted by Theodore Ratzer, cellist of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, and Robert Macdonald, pianist, Sibyl 
Sammis-MacDermid, the prominent Chicago soprano, 
opened a tour of summer concerts at Wheeling, W. Va., 
June 28, and presented an interesting program. The 
Wheeling newspapers reviewed the concert as follows: 

Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid clearly demonstrated the possibilities 
of popularity when an artist combines good voice, charming manner, 
happy disposition and typical American “pep,” That is the only 
word that fully describes the MacDerm'd quality which won her 
audience from the instant of the first number. Furthermore, Mme. 
MacDermid has with her an assisting company that is exceptional.- 
Register. 


Dramatic, pleasing, handsomely gowned and with a voice as 
delightful as any that has been heard in Wheeling for many sea- 
sons, me. MacDermid scored heavily last night. Perhaps her 
special effort was due to the fact that her initial tour years ago 
with the Chicago Marine Band included Wheeling, but it is rather 
to be believed that this charming s:nger bends every talent and 
effort toward leaving friendly audiences in the wake of her tours, 
At any rate, Mme. MacDermid, particularly in her allied group, 
won Wheeling admirers by the hundreds.—Intelligencer, 


Claussen’s Triumphs in Sweden Continue 

“Claussen an enormous success in ‘Die Walkiire.’ House 
sold out days before. King attended opera performance!” 
The foregoing cable tells in part of the pronounced success 
of Julia Claussen at the Royal Opera in Stockholm, and the 
appended newspaper reviews confirm this opinion most 
emphatically : 

Her voice fascinated by its splendor and reflected the psychologi 
cally dramatic shades of the part.—-Stockholms Dagblad. 


The magnificence of range and wonderful treatment of the voice 
are qualities that have already been sufficiently proven. In the 
second act the singer had some excellent moments, and in the last 
act she found fully credible and captivatin expressions, especially 
in the dialogue between the Amazone and Wotan, in which her 
voice possessed a rare splendor and warmth,—Svenska Dagbladet. 

The luster and volume of her voice seemed to have further devel- 
oped since we last heard Mme, Claussen, and the scenic presentation 











ZOELLNER 
QUARTET 


This remarkable quartet presents a strong ensemble and 
a unity of artistic purpose rarely found,— Boston Herald. 
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EDGAR NELSON, 
Managing director of the Chicago Bush Conserva- 
tory of Music and pianist with the Chicago Oper- 
atic Company, the members of which organization 


are using melody ballads constantly. John B. 
Miller, manager of the company, is using “Heart 
of a Rose” and “Margery Gray” on his Chautau- 
qua trip, and Mae Graves Atkins, the soprano, 
= will feature “The White Road.” 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


(Continued from preceding page.) 
was as majestic and natural and fascinating as ever. 
Tidningen, ? 

Mme. Claussen’s voice has further increased both in volume 
and art of phrasing, which entirely proves her intelligence in taking 
eare of extraordinarily eminent natural gifts and developing them 
to artistic completion.—Nya Dagl, Allehanda. 


Stockholms 


One could also with pleasure state that her musical and dramatic 
presentation possessed the same great lines and expression as before, 
that the artistic splendor of the voice has not decreased and that 
the poetic execution of her singing had gained in breadth and 
softness. We have never before heard her give the scene of the 
doomed Amazone as solemnly and as thrillingly as last night. 
Aftonblsdt. ESAS 

Mrs. Claussen’s star performance in “Die Walkiire” was decidedly 
a triumph to her art.—Aftontidningen. 


It was an unmingled treat to listen to the magnificent vo'ce with 
its energetic, sonorous tone and its flexible mezzo-voce, and one 
derived unmitigated pleasure from the intelligence in her acting 
and art of phrasing.—Socialdemokraten. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Concert Sopranos and Mermaids Similar 


Helen Stanley, soprano, had almost succeeded in forget- 
ting that she was a prima donna and in convincing her- 
self that she was a carefree mermaid, with nothing to do 
but swim in the cool, green seas. And then the telephone 
brought her to shore with the news that she was to be 
soloist at the City College Stadium in New York on July 
27. Ten minutes later came another call for her to sing 
at Ocean Grove with Clarence Whitehill, the Metropoli- 
tan baritone. Mme. Stanley has therefore given up the 
idea of being a mermaid—but being a prima donna is not 
so very far removed, A mermaid must always see that 
her. scales are bright and smooth, and if she is not familiar 
with her high seas, her career as a mermaid is of short 
duration. The same seems to apply to concert sopranos. 
Mme. Stanley, however, does not have to worry about 
either her scales or her high C’s. 


Hans Kronold’s “Concert Ensemble” 


Hans Kronold, cellist, is busy booking the New York 
Concert Ensemble, a company consisting of, besides him 
self, Hertha Rogers and Karle Tuckerman. Miss Rogers 
has a fine contralto voice and Mr. Tuckerman is a well 
known baritone. Mr. Kronold has just closed the busiest 
and best season he has ever had, during which time he 
played with much success twice at Aeolian Hall, three 
times each at Carnegie Hall and the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, in many concerts out of town, and every Sunday 
at three New York church services. He has also given 
lecture-recitals for the Board of Education and other in- 
stitutions on Russian music as well as the modern French 
and Italian schools. The New York Concert Ensemble 
played at the auditorium at Camp Merritt recently, when 
an audience of 2,000 soldiers showed unusual! enthusiasm 


Eddy Brown Admires Marcella Lindh Jellinek 


Eddy Brown, in a recent conversation, eagerly furthered 
the rumor of the prospective home coming of the eminent 
American singer, Marcella Lindh Jellinek, who has resided 
a number of years in Budapest. Her return, though in- 
definite, will be of especial interest to devotees of music 
who remember Marcella Lindh as the gifted young colora- 
tura soprano of twenty years ago, who concertized ex- 
tensively in the United States and delighted audiences at 
the Metropolitan Opera house for several seasons until 
her marriage to the noted Hungarian aristocrat, Baron 
Jellinek, brought her career to an end in this country. 

As a sweet voiced foreign song bird alighting in a fa- 
vorable clime is heralded with joy, wonder and rapt atten- 
tion, so the great talent and charming personality of 





Photo by Apeda, N. Y. 
EDDY BROWN, 
Violinist. 


Marcella Lindh won for her instantaneous recognition 
and high regard upon her entrance into social circles of 
Budapest. Stimulated by devotion to her art and re- 
sponsive to the ovations tendered, Mme. Lindh perfected 
her gifts to the utmost. She has been acclaimed by all 
the crowned heads of Europe and her career abroad has 
been one series of successes. 

The acquaintance of Mr. Brown and Marcella Lindh 
dates from the time when Eddy Brown, a mere boy, was 
studying under Professor Hubay at the conservatory in 
Budapest. Mme. Lindh was teaching there and took a 
fancy to Professor Hubay’s promising pupil. The great 
master Hubay is an ardent admirer of Marcella Lindh. 
Mr. Brown, who has spent many happy days at the home 
of Mme. Lindh, speaks highly of her true American hos- 
pitality. It is said no other home in Budapest is more dis- 
tinguished for its celebrated guests and original entertain- 
ments than the artistic one of Marcella Lindh. Now 
that Hungary is in the grip of Bolshevism, it is 
problematical whether those good old days will ever be 
regained, conditions in Budapest being worse now than 
during Hungary’s state of war. Mme. Lindh undoubtedly 
is looking forward to her return to America with renewed 
hope, fee ing more strongly than ever that “’mid pleasures 
and palaces,” there’s no place like her good old American 


home. 
Martha Atwood at Merriewold Park 
Martha Atwood has joined the artists’ colony at Merrie 
wold Park, Sullivan County, N. Y., where she will remain 
for the rest of the summer. 
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is the embodiment of all that i 
required in any really artistic 
pianoforte, meeting the demand 
of the highest ideals 


The supremacy of the Baldwin 
Piano lies largely in its wonderful 
responsiveness Of action, and in 
the endless var:ety of tonal effect 


which it is capable of producing 
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and the GRAND PRIZE, S'1 
LOUIS, 1904, attained not by tra 
dition, but by characteristic merit 
give the BALDWIN first place in 
the consideration of persons seek 
ing an artistic piano, 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 








Ann Arbor, Mich.—(Sce letter on another page.) 

Brattleboro, Vt., July 10, 1919.—Frank M. Cram re- 
cently gave an organ recital in the Baptist Church, with 
Katherine Denning, soprano, as the assisting artist. Mr. 
Cram is director of music in the public schools, 

Burlington, Vt., July 10, 1919.—The annual piano gos 
vocal contests for scholarships at the University of 
mont summer school took place on July 8, at the ewerd 
Relief Hall. The first prize in the piano contest was won 
by Lillia N. Slayton, of Morrisville, Vt., and she will re- 
ceive a free course in piano under Charles Lee Tracy, of 
New York City, Miss Slayton is a pupil of William T. 
Upton, of Oberlin, Ohio. The second prize, a course in 
piano under Mrs, John W, Nichols, of New York City, 
was won by ——s M. Buxton, of Jericho, who is a 
pupil of Mrs, A, Arkley, of Essex Junction, and Ed- 
ward Royce, otal of Middlebury. The prize in voice 
was given to Hilda Degree, of Burlington, who will re- 
ceive a course under John W. Nichols, also of New York 


City. The judges for the piano contest were Minnie P. 
Burritt, Alice Nash and Mrs, E. C. Jacobs, while the voice 
judges were Elizabeth Bradish, Mabel Southwick and 
Mrs. E. C. Jacobs. The Music and Dramatic Club made 
the following elections after the contest: President, F. B. 
Jenks; vice-president, Claire ney ey” Buck; secretary, 
Elizabeth Colburn; treasurer, Mrs. A, Ware. 


The first of the ‘summer school fans at the university 
will be given next week, the recital being on “Interesting 
Folksongs of Many Nations,” each number being sung in 
its native tongue. Beryl Harrington is directing the com- 
munity singing. Anne McLeary, of New York, is giving 
a course in elementary theory and harmony. 

Mary Lawson, of Rutland, who is to be the teacher of 
music and elocution in the public schools at Randolph, Vt., 
next year, is at the university summer school. 


Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 


Los Angeles, Cal.(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 
Miami, Fla., June 13, 1919.—Mrs. John R. Livingston, 


the popular leader of the Baptist Church choir, and a fine 
vocalist, led the mass singing at the organization of the 
Y. W.C. A. on July 7. Mrs. Arthur Griffing accompanied 
at the piano, 

The colored quartet rendered an excellent program in 
the Royal Palm Park, under the auspices of the Woman's 
Club, for the benefit of the maintenance of a visiting nurse 
in the colored section of the city. 

The program rendered at the Business Woman's League 
banquet was furnished by Margaret Mearns, reader, of 
the Florida Conservatory, who gave “Cuddle Doon,” 
“Judy O’Shea Hamlet” and “The Bugle.” Marguerite and 
Armine Denicke assisted with violin and cello duets, “How 
So Fair.” from “Martha,” Flotow, and “Paquita,” by 
Robyn. Locke T. Highleyman played a Brahms rhapsody 
and selections from MacDowell on the piano, 

Georgianna Baile, an accomplished young pianist, who 
has been studying at Brenau Conservatory, and Lawrence 
Bradham, pianist, pupil of Miss Comstock, of New York 
City, have returned for the summer to Miami. 

Anton Koerner, pianist and organist of the Trinity 
Methodist Church, had charge of the music at the Adams- 
Arnold wedding. The quartet was composed of Mrs. R. 
V. Waters, Mrs. Stanley Bullock, C. F. Cushman and L. 
A. Warner. The appropriate selections chosen were beau- 
tifully sung. 

The playing of Locke T. Highleyman was the feature 
ot the meeting of the Children’s Music Club on Saturday. 
Mecca Marie Varney gave a drill in parliamentary law, 
and Mrs. De Lacy Wardlaw a Spanish men after which 
Miss Highleyman played the Brahms C minor rhapsody, 
Liszt's “Au Bord d'une Source,” Chopin's nocturne in D 
flat and waltz in C sharp minor. Miss Highleyman is a 
favorite pianist, and the audience gave her an ovation at 
the close of her concert. The applause was so prolonged 
that Miss Highleyman responded graciously and played a 
MacDowell number. 

Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Portland, Ore.-(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Rutland, Vt., July 10, 1919.—A piano recital was given 
on July 5 at the Community House by pupils of Mrs. 
James F, Hart. Among those who took part were Vesta 
E. Ridlon, Ruth Wands, Gladys Wardwell, Marton See- 
han, Clifford Ames, Anna Brutin, Sarah Rosen, Rose 
Myers, Marjorie Mead, Lottie Barber and Elva Harring- 
ton. 


San Francisco, 
Slope.”) 
Tacoma, Wash. 


~(See “Music on the Pacific 


Cal. 


(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Soder-Hueck Baritone to Return from Abroad 


Mme. Soder-Hueck, the well known vocal teacher of 
prominent artists, has received a letter from Walter Wag- 
staff, her splendid baritone serving overseas as a corporal 
in the marines. Mr. Wagstaff, who received his entir: 
training from this teacher, about the same time as George 
Reimherr, possesses a beautiful baritone voice; he sang 
for five years before South American concert audiences 
with success. He returned to New York at the outbreak 
of the war to offer his services to Uncle Sam, and was 
ordered abroad about a year ago. Frequent letters and 
cards have reached Mme. Soder-Hueck from various parts 
of France, but the last message came from Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, saying that in about a month he expected to be back 


July 24, 











TAMAKI MIURA, 
The celebrated little Japanese artist who, at the present time, 
is filling her third operatic engagement of the 1918-19 sea- 


son. Not content. with the successes she gained with the 
Chicago Opera Association in Chicago, New York and other 
places on tour and also at the head of her own company 
during a recent tour of the Pacific Coast, Mme. Miura is 
singing with the Bracale Opera Company in Cuba and she 
will remain with that organization for some weeks to come, 
having little time, upon her return to this country, to rest 





before joining Campanini’s company for its fall tour. Mme. 
Miura is indeed in demand, 
at last to join the Soder-Hueck studio forces again. When 


he does—he will certainly receive a warm reception. 


Oratorio Society Plans 
Great 1920 Music Festival 


One of the most famous singing societies in the country 
today is the Oratorio Society of New York, which was 
organized in 1873 by Dr. Leopold Damrosch. The so- 
ciety gave its first public concert that year with a chorus 
of twenty-eight voices, and this year the chorus consists of 
nine hundred members and is conducted by Walter Dam- 
rosch, a son of the founder. The society has decided that 
New York is the logical place to give a great musical fes- 
tival, and its board of directors, ably supported by its 
president, Charles M, Schwab, has decided to set apart 
the week of April 4-11, 1920, for a series of great concerts 
which will attract -music lovers from all parts of the 
country. 

The New York Symphony Orchestra and soloists of 
great international reputation have been engaged, and no 
expense is being spared to make this festival the finest of 
its kind ever given in America, 


Composer Friml Sued 


Rudolf Friml, musical comedy composer, was sued last 
week in the Supreme Court by Blanche Better Frim! fot 
$1,250, the first of eight quarterly instalments due under 
an agreement to pay her $25,000 in settlement of all 
claims against him for support and maintenance, 

The couple had long been living apart and a divorce 
action was pending when the agreement was made April 
2 last. Mr. Friml, it is alleged, agreed to pay $15,000 at 
once and $10,000 in instalments. The first of these was 
due July 1 and was not paid, Mrs. Frim! alleges. 








Irene Sacks Featuring Mana-Zucca Songs 


Irene Sacks, a young soprano, has included a group of 
Mana-Zucca’s songs on her programs. She will sing “If 
Flowers Could Speak,” “Love's Coming,” “Hasten,” and 
“The Star of Gold,” on Thursday and Friday evenings, 
July 24 and 25, at the Educational Alliance. 


Hudson-Alexander to Sing in “The Messiah” 

Another Loudon Charlton artist, Caroline Hudson-Alex- 
ander, soprano, has been engaged by the Handel and 
Haydn Society of Boston for the annual presentation of 
“The Messiah” in December. Mary Jordan will be the 
contralto soloist. 


Victoria Boshko to Be Stadium Soloist 
Victoria Boshko, who is to be the soloist with the 
Stadium Symphony Orchestra at the City College Stadium 
next Thursday, will play the Grieg concerto, 


Idelle Patterson Stadium Soloist July 25 
When Idelle Patterson appears as soloist at the Stadium 
concert of July 25 she will sing the “Ah, fors e lui,” from 
“Traviata.” 
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Tuckerman, Seldom—if ever 


audience—one of the largest thus far this season. 
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Summer Concerts at Ann Arbor University 


Ann Arbor, Mich., July 17, 1919.—Under the auspices of 
the Ann Arbor University School of Music an interesting 
concert of vocal, cello and organ numbers was given in 
Hill Auditorium on the evening of July 2, when the first 
program in the series of weekly concerts to be given dur- 
ing the summer session took place. 

The program was opened by Earl V. Moore, head of the 
organ department, who won the enthusiastic approval of 
the large audience with his splendid playing of numbers 
by Faulkes, Guilmant and Widor. Mr, Moore’s mastery of 
the great instrument in Hill Auditorium is evidence of his 
musicianship, and the enthusiasm with which his numbers 
were received indicate that the public enjoy the king of 
instruments, when properly played, fully as well as the 
more spectacular forms of music. 

Marion C. Wier appeared in two groups of cello num- 
bers, and demonstrated that he is an artist of ability and 
one who plays with style and taste. James Hamilton, 
tenor, in a group of three numbers, so delighted his hear- 
ers by his clear ringing tones, perfect enunciation, and 
distinct legato that after insistent demands he was obliged 
to respond to an encore, “Where My Caravan Has Rested,” 
by Lowe. He possesses a beautiful dramatic tenor voice 
which he handles in good taste, exhibiting musicianship 
of highest quality. ‘ 

The program was brought to a close with “Berceuse,” 
Godard, and “Ave Maria,” Kahn, in which Messrs, Ham- 
ilton, Wier, and Moore joined. It was a fitting number 
with which to end so interesting and varied a program. 
The piano accompaniments were ably performed by Mrs. 
George B. Rhead. 


Emma Makinson Teacher of N, F. M. C. Winner 


Emma Porter Makinson, the well known vocal teacher of 
Los Angeles, Cal., was the teacher of Ruth Hutchinson, 
soprano, who, as already reported in the MusicaL Courtkr, 
won the national vocal honors at the biennial convention 
of the National Federation of Music Clubs recently held 
at Peterboro, N. Miss Makinson would have been 
given credit in the account of the convention, but at the 
moment it was impossible for the MusicaL Courier repre- 
sentative to find Miss Hutchinson and learn the name of 
her teacher. Miss Hutchinson has a lyric soprano voice 
of unusual beauty and she already sings with the assur- 
ance and ease of a finished professional, in itself a high 
tribute to the value of the instruction which she has re- 
ceived entirely from Miss Makinson. 





Columbia Chorus to Sing Two Oratorios 

Rehearsals of Columbia University’s big summer session 
chorus are in full swing and will be held regularly on 
Monday, Tuesday and Thursday evenings at 8 o'clock in 
Earl Hall, under the direction of Prof. Walter Henry Hall. 
Two concerts will be given on August 11 and 13 in St. 
Paul’s Chapel at 8.15 p.m. “The Messiah,” by Handel, will 
be sung at the first concert, and Horatio Parker's Dream 





The ever delightful soprano of the Chicago Opera Association, 
achieved a veritable ovation at the Stadium concert on Bastile Day, 
July 14, when she was the soloist, assisted only in one number by Earle 
has she been in finer vocal form; a 
stunning figure in emerald green and white, she at once captivated her 
As she 
recipient of continued applause, she was obliged to give several encores, 
among them ““Madeton,” the rousing French marching song, which was 
charmingly sung by the singer with just enough of the proper dash. 
The concert waa, without doubt, one of the finest of the series to date. 
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of Mary” on the second evening. 
Well known soloists will assist and 2 
professional orchestra has been en- 
gaged. An orchestral program will 
be given at a third concert, on Au- 
gust 12, in the University gymna- 
sium. 

Professor Hall's student choir 
sings at the chapel services, which 
are held daily. Music is emphasized 
more this summer than ever before 
at Columbia. The concerts on the 
Green, which are free to the stu- 
dents, as well as the public, are at- 
tracting greater throngs than last 
year, and much interest is being 
taken in the music of the classroom. 

Prof. Rosseter G. Cole, of Chi- 
cago, is giving courses in the history 
and appreciation of music, designed 
to give a general idea of music from 
its historical and esthetic side; in 
elementary harmony and nineteenth 
century romanticism in music. The 
last course embraces the rise and de- 
velopment of nationalism in music, 
especially in such countries as Rus- 
sia, Scandinavia and Bohemia. All 
the great composers of the century 
are studied. The course traces the 
early development of the Romantic 
movement in the group of composers 
represented by Schumann and Ber- 
lioz together with the new tendencies 
which appeared in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century, as in the 
music of Richard Strauss, Debussy 
and others. Signor Luigi Parisotti 
is giving instruction in vocal training. 

Ten courses in music and speech 
are being given at Teachers’ College 
including the teaching of school 
music, demonstration in the teaching 
of school music and the use of the 
talking machine, sight’ singing and 
melodic dictation, the conducting of 
school music, voice culture, piano 
technic and interpretation, and ad- 
vanced music. In the German de 
partment Professor Remy is giving a 
course on the life work of Richard 
Wagner in its relation to art and 
literature. The music dramas will 
be discussed with relation to their 
genesis and content. 

Edwin Franko Goldman, conductor 
of the New York Military Band, 
finds that the unprecedented influx of 
summer students makes the seating 
arrangements at the concerts a prob- 
lem. Tickets are issued free to those 
who apply for them, and the demand, 

1e said, was gratifying not only in 
its results as a great popular spectacle, but as a further 
extension of the democratization of education, for which 
the summer school and the Department of Extension stand, 


who 


was the 








Laurence A. Lambert Opens 
New Bureau in Portland 


Laurence A. Lambert, who recently resigned as general 
manager of the Ellison-White Musical Bureau, has just 
returned to Portland after a two months’ trip to the East 
and announces the organization of the Western Musical 
Bureau, with himself as general manager, with headquar- 
ters at Portland and with several branch offices to be 
opened within the near future, throughout the Northwest 
and Western Canada. The Portland headquarters are in 
the Eilers Music Building, 287 Washington street. 

In organizing his new bureau Mr. Lambert enters the 
field thoroughly equipped, with a large personal following 
among the concert managers and clubs throughout the en- 
tire Western territory, and with connections firmly estab 
lished with the leading New York managers and bureaus. 
His new enterprise is not in any way connected with the 
Lyceum or Chautauqua interests, but will cater entirely 
to the regular concert public. 

The new bureau. will establish a Northwestern Depart 
ment which will take under its management artists resid- 
ing throughout the Northwest, and will promote them in 
concerts and festivals in that territory. Any artists inter- 
ested should at once communicate with the bureau. 


Van Vliet and Grace Kerns at Nyack 

The Nyack Club gave the second concert of its summer 
series on July 19. In spite of the heavy rain, a large and 
appreciative audience assembled to hear Cornelius Van 
Vliet, cellist, and Grace Kerns, soprano, in joint recital 
The evening was a musical and artistic treat, for the play 
ing of Mr. Van Vliet was wholly satisfying, and Miss 
Kerns has a fine voice of wide range, with which she pro- 
duces unusually beautiful tone. Mr. Van Vliet changed 
his first group to a suite called “Decameron,” by Gouvy, 
an Alsatian composer, which he introduced to New York 
at his Aeolian recital last winter. It is a work of much 
charm and appeal, and was played with great delicacy of 
poetic feeling and dramatic fire. He has a technic which 
is more than adequate to every demand made upon it, and 
which never obtrudes itself on the even flow of his inter 
pretation. In other words, he is complete master of his 
instrument as a vehicle for perfect expression of every 
shade of musical feeling; he and his cello are one. 

Miss Kerns contributed three groups to the program 
Her voice is a most agreeable one. She sings with taste 
and finished vocal art. Particularly good were Rimsky 
Korsakoff’s “Hymn to the Sun,” Cyril Scott’s “The 
Blackbird’s Song,” and “One Golden Day,” by Fay Foster. 
Mr. Van Vliet played an obligato for two songs and both 
artists were enthusiastically recalled after the final num- 
ber of the evening, Josef Hoffman’s “Love Song.” 
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CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 








Grand Concert 


OCEAN GROVE AUDITORIUM 


Tuesday Evening, August 12th, 1919 


May Peterson, Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Co 
Reinald Werrenrath, Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Co, 
Giacomo Quintano, the celebrated Italiaa Violinist. 
Zhay Clark, America's Leading Harpist. 

Reserved Seats 75c, $1.00, $1.5, $2.00 plus tax. 


Mail orders promptly attended to. 





Under the Concert Direction of LEES BROOME. 














DOROTHY JARDON SINGS 
“SMILIN’ THROUGH” 


Chicago Opera Star Is Accompanied by the 
Composer, Arthur A. Penn 











A remarkable open air entertainment was staged last 
week at the Bayside Yacht Club, Long Island, attended by 
several thousand people, among whom were many of the 
most notable figures in theatrical and musical circles in 
New York. The spacious stage, overlooking the moonlit 
waters of the bay, and the amphitheater it faced, presented 
a wonderful spectacle. The program was almost entirely 


made up of the principal features of the famous “Ziegfeld 
Follies of 1919,” but a striking contrast was afforded by the 
Dorothy 


special appearance on this occasion of Jardon, 
prima donna of the Chicago 
Opera Association. Miss Jardon 
is spending the summer at Bay 
side, studying the roles in which 
she will appear next season with 
the Chicago Opera Association 
They cover no less than nine im 
portant operas, including “Zaza” 
and “Tosca” and the new De 
Koven opera. Her appearance at 
the yacht club festival was the 
signal for a tremendous ovation 
which was repeated after her 
singing of Santuzza’s air from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” A hush 
fell over the vast audience as 
Miss Jardon then sang Arthur A 





DOROTHY JARDON 


Penn’s dainty, appealing 


little song, “Smilin’ Through.” You could have heard a 
pin drop. Miss Jardon, who was accompanied on this 
occasion by Mr. Penn, the author and composer of this re 
markable song success, was in splendid voice, and the 


sympathetic reading she gave of “Smilin’ Through” seemed 
to thrill every listener. She was applauded long and in 
sistently for a repetition, but the length of the program 
made encores out of the question. In regard to “Smilin’ 
Through,” Miss Jardon has stated that it is bound to 
reach, if not exceed, the same degree of popularity at 
tained by “The Little Gray Home in the West.” 
Dambois Reaches Belgium, Finds Home Intact 
Word has just come from Belgium that Maurice Dam 
bois, in company with his two most cherished possession 
his wife and his cello, has safely arrived in that countrs 
and has found his family, if not his household goods, in 


tact. The passage of the German occupation is seen in 
the trampelled garden and a certain forlorn appearance 
in the furniture and draperies. The invaders had evidently 


thought to such trifles as muddy boots and 
lighted cigarette butts, on polished mahogany tables 
Dambois will return to the United States early in the 
fall. He will be the soloist with the Cincinnati Orchestra 
on March 4, and has been recently engaged by Mai Davi 


Smith for her series in Buffalo 


given littl 


Namara to Feature Novello’s New Songs 
o Opera A 
two 


Marguerite Namara, soprano of the Chica 


intention 1 featuring 


sociation, has expressed het 
recent Ivor Novello songs on her programs text season 
The names of the compositions are “Thoughts of You” 
and “Make Them Forget,” both Leo Feist publications 


OPPORTUNITIES se 








WANTED a first class cellist, viola player 


and second violinist for a twenty week 
season with a string quintette Addre 
“D. R. S.,.” care of Musicat Courter 


437 Fifth avenue, New York 


WANTED—A young lyric 
concert company now forming. Only 
singers with experience considered. Ad- 
dress “A. M. S.,” care of Musicat Cou- 
RIER, 437 Fifth avenue, New York City 


WANTED-A vocal teacher by a large 
and well known Conservatory of Music 
in the Middle West. A man of strong 
personality, as well as musical equip 
ment. This is a good place for the right 





soprano, for 








man. Communications will be treated 
confidentially. Address “S. I. M.,” care 
MusicaL Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, 
New York. 

FOR SALE—Flourishing school of music, 
Middle West; voice teacher and owner 
leaving on account of health. Will sell 
reasonably. Address “C. B. D..” care of 


Musicar Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New 


York City 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
other prominent Artists and Teachers. 


418 West 62d ST. NEW YORK CITY. Tel. Schuyler 8537 








S. a 
BASS BARITONE 


RECITALS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, 

















Appearances 
3466 Jackson Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Prof f Choral Music, 
Waller Exall "Columbia University 


ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 
561 West 143rd Street, New York City. Tel. 2970 Audubon 
—= >a Pianists Prepared 
WAGER for Public 





Heary Address 49 Claremont Ave. 


WILLIAM H. WYLIE te: 


merica After June 1 
NCERT, OPERA AND ORATORIO 


: In 
AVAILABLE FOR C 
ourier, 437 Fifth Avenue - New York 


Address: care of Musical 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


COMPOSER and ORGANIST 


Lawrence Kansas 





University of Kansas 


. d’ AUBIGNE 


Teacher of Singing 


Ville d’Aubigne 25bis. rue de Brancas . 


GELESTINE CORNELISON 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Sevres-Paris 











STUDIO, 705 THE ARCADE 


SAM S. LOSH 


PIANIST BARITONE TEACHER 














Organizer of Community Music, W. C. C. 5S. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


YOST 


437 Fitth Ave., New York 











GAYLORD 


COMPOSER- 
VIOLINIST 


Care of MUSICAL COURIER . 


BERTHELSEN 


N 
N Baritone 
TEACHER OF SINGING | 














PIO& 











Jean de Reszke 
58 Rue de la Faisanderie 
Paris 











Short Pedagogical Music Course 


EFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


Of what does this course consist? 


Work on the following subjects: 

Reading. 

Sight Singing. 

Improvising. 

Melodic Dictation, 

Ear Feeling. 

Rote Songs. 

Rhythm and Rhythmic Dictation 

Keyboard and ritten Harmony. 

Keyboard, Sharps, Flats, etc., leading 
to scales. 

to. Harmonic Dictation, 

11, Pedagogy. 

12, How to apply to first piano lessons. 


Price, $25.00 cash—$35.00 in payments. 
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Address: New York City—109 W. 45th St., St. Jame Hote! 
Telephone: Bryant 3247 
Chicago: 218 South Wabash Aveaue 
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[Recently there have been many inquiries received, 
the writers asking to have the answers returned by let- 
ter. It has already been stated that this cannot be 
done. All letters received are answered at as early a 
date as possible. Especially, where many books have 
to be consulted to obtain reliable data, there must be 
delay in answering.—Editor’s Note.] 


SCHOLARSHIPS, 


“Will you give me the names of schools that are giving 
scholarships in piano? Occasionally I read something concerning 
them in the Musica. Courter, but cannot seem to get anything 
definite. I am a pianist and wish to qualify for a scholarship.” 
Among New York schools giving scholarships are Institute of 

Musical Art, 120 Claremont avenue; American School of Applied 
Music, of which Kate Chittendon is the head, 212 West Fifty-ninth 
street, and the New York College of Music, 128 East Fifty-eighth 
Hunter College has a loan fund to assist pupils who cannot 


street 
pay for their lessons. You will find that nearly all schools and 
conservatories have these are not always an- 


scholarships, but 
nounced publicly, that is, ‘until after the prize has been awarded, 
when the name of the successful winner is given. When you see 
the mention of a prize, it would be well for you to write to what- 
ever institution is giving it and ask for particulars, as notices often 
are not sent out long enough in advance for the details to reach 
the general public. As a matter of fact, there are so many appli- 
cants for any known scholarship that further publicity is not neces- 
sary. If you will write to the schools mentioned you will receive 
particulars that will assist you in determining the requisites for 
obtaining the desired scholarship. 


So_pier WANTs ADVICE, 


“The writer, recently discharged from the U. S. Army, would 
greatly appreciate your kindness and advice in the following: I 
had a voice trial at a certain New York studio the other day 
and was told that I had a good natural voice, one worth while 
cultivating. But the fee for lessons is too excessive for me. Is 
there any place hereabouts where the teaching fees are mod- 
erate? Frequently while singing I get hoarse temporarily, said 
hoarseness coming on and leaving suddenly. Do you attribute 
that to catarrh? Is there a nose and throat clinic in the city 
catering to people of limited means? If so, I will be very grate- 
ful to you if you will advise through your Information Bureau.” 
You might find that the fees at some of the schools and con- 
servatories are not as high as those of private teachers, but you 
must take into consideration that in order to have your voice prop- 
erly trained you must have a good teacher, You will find teachers 
of the highest class in the well known conservatories, and it may 
be that your having been a soldier would bring a reduction in the 
fees charged. Why prot call at some of the institutions oe will see 
mentioned in the columns of the Musicat Courier, have a talk 
with the manager and thus find out exactly what they will do for 
you? You are certainly in need of instruction if you get hoarse 
irom singing, as that is a sure evidence that you are not using 
your voice correctly, or else you are singing too much and straining 
your vocal chords. Better stop singing for a while and rest the 
voice, then begin with a teacher as soon as possible. Some of the 
schools are open in summer, as you will notice, and where the fees 
are mentioned they seem very moderate for the excellent instruction 
that is given; in tact, the fees are made low in order to meet just 
such cases as your own. oa 

All the large hospitals in New York City have free clinics for 
all sorts of diseases. You will find the one at Bellevue Hospital is 
visited by some of the leading specialists of the city, while at other 
hospitals there are always specialists in attendance. 


A Crus Procram, 


“I am one of the members of a flourishing women's musical 
club in the West and we have, I am sorry to say, put off 
making our plans for next season’s work until this late day. 
But even if it is late, we intend having a fine season and hope 
to make it the most interesting one yet. One or more of our 
concerts will be of a patriotic nature; that is, we shall try to 
use American compositions to a greater or lesser extent. Could 
you give me some suggestians? Both as a club and as individual 
members we all read the Musica Courigr and keep in touch 
with what is being done musically. In addition to the musical 
news, permit me to say that we are greatly enjoying the series 
of articles on different musical subjects which appear often. 
Being away from a great city, our opportunities of hearing 
big things or of consulting extensive libraries make our 
work of great interest and value to us. Thanking you in 
advance.” 

You mention that one or more of your concerts will be of a 
patriotic nature, which at once leads to a suggestion for your pro- 
grams. There have been many programs given that were composed 
entirely of music by American composers, but up to the present 
time the writer has not heard of any in which only works by 
American women made up the entire program. Why would this not 
be a fine thing to do? You could easily give more than two if 
you wished; one could be of instrumental music, another of songs 
and still another of a combination. American women have written 
some excellent music, as of course you know, and you would be 
pianeers in that direction. A women’s club giving a Le by 
women composers, with all the participants women, would appeal 
to the women of your own community and would mark an event 
in the musical life of clubs. 

In a list of one hundred and thirty-three women composers, and 
this is by no means a complete list, there can be found solos for 
many instruments, much concerted music and a very large list of 
songs, duets, quartets, cantatas, etc. From this large amount of 
music it is possible to select programs that would be representative; 
indeed, the difficulty perhaps would be in making a choice where 
there is such a quantity of fine material at hand. 

This suggestion is sure to be adopted by some club, if not by 
yours, but it would be quite an important event in your club’s 
life if you were the pioneer in such program making. Should you 
decide upon a program of women composers, it would probably be 
of interest to others, and if you will send it in to the Solesaaten 
Bureau, due mention will be made of it. 


“Eri, Ertt, LAMA SABACHTHANI.” 


“Will you kindly inform me who wrote ‘Eili, Eili’ and who 
2p ong it? Please inform me who publishes Yiddish and 
lebrew songs. Will you please inform me where I can procure 
some Yiddish poetry and who writes good Yiddish poetry?” 
You of course know that the words of “Eili, Eili, Lama Sabach- 

thani’’ are from the New Testament, being found in the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew. There is a dispute as to the origin of 
the melody. Some attribute it to Jacob Sadler, a Jewish musician 
of New York, while others hold that it is a traditional Yiddish 
tune of Russia and Poland, Schirmer publishes an arrangement by 
Kurt Schindler. Leo Feist has recently published a book of Hebrew 
melodies, and the Boston Music Company has a “Synagogue Hymnal” 
by Max Halpern, Carl Fischer, 48 Cooper Square, f Fischer & 
Brother, 8 Bible House, and Bloch Publishing Company, 40 East 
Fourteenth street, all of New York City, also publish Hebrew songs. 
Then there are J. L. Cahan’s “Yiddish Folksongs” in two volumes, 
published in 1912 by the International Library Pub. Company; E. 
Pauer'’s “Traditional Hebrew Melodies,” published by Augener, of 
London; “Gesange der Jemenischen Juden,” by Idelsohn, published 
by Breitkopf & Hartel, these being mostly synagogue songs; and 
“Jewish Folksong,” by P. Brounoff, for middle voice ro piano 
accompaniment, published by C. K. Harris, has both Yiddish and 
English texts. 

For poetry there is that of Morris Rosenfeld, parts of his poetry 
being published in German and English, and can be procured from 
the Hebrew Pub. Company or any Jewish bookstore. Abraham Teis- 
ner and Johoash and many others can be obtained by visiting the 
Jewish book shops. “Yiddish Literature in the Nineteenth Century,” 
by Leo Wiener, is published by Charles Scribner's Sons in English. 


Wuat To Reap, 


“T am studying to be a singer, and I have a common school 
education, but I have been reading many good books, such as 
Dickens, Eliot, Dumas, Sinkievicz and also many others. Of 
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HAZEL MOORE, 
Who is featuring Mana-Zucca’s song, “Sleep, 
My Darling.” 
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history, I have read a little of Rome, Greece, a general history 
of the world, stories of the time of Charlemagne, and have 
read a book on psychology. At present all my spare time I use 
in studying Shakespeare’s works, and when his plays are given 
I always attend. Isn’t this a fair education for a singer’s 
career? Not long ago in a newspaper there appeared an article 
stating that most all of the singers are industrious and 1 per 
cent, of them are intelligent. I am not too ambitious, but very 
ardent to have a professional career as a singer.” 

Your course of reading has given you a good foundation to work 
upon, but you should pay attention now to the study of music; 
that is, you should study the history of music, the literature of 
music, lives of the old musicians, in fact, everything that has to 
do with music, past and present. Of course, if you are to be a 
professional singer, you must be familiar with at least two languages 
besides English, so as to sing in French and Italian, and there is 
no doubt that Spanish songs would be acceptably received by the 
public, To sing in a foreign language one must have more than 
a working knowledge. The accent must be good so there shall be 
no criticism, and above all the diction must be above reproach, 
particularly when you sing in English, as that is the language most 
understood by audiences. If you wish to appear in opera, dramatic 
lessons must also be taken. Thus you see that in studying singing 
there is more to be learned than just the use of the voice. While 
it is broadening to read and study literary works as you have done, 
it must not be to the exclusion of music. What you have already 
studied is good, but not sufficient. The more a singer knows about 
music, the better fitted he is to appear and please the public. The 
years devoted to “learning to sing’ must be very full of study until 
the mind has absorbed music to such an extent that it is almost a 
second nature. All the knowledge that you acquire helps to place 
you on a level with the great singers of the day. Courage and 
self denial are necessary, as you have no doubt found out. But 
music is a great profession, one that is satisfying to an ambitious 
student who sees the result of hard work in the enjoyment that 
comes, particularly if the ambitious goal is attained, 


Huff Successful with P. U. E. S. Courses 

William K. Huff’s success in directing the activities of 
the University Extension Society in Philadelphia has been 
unusual, Realizing the universal appeal of music, Mr. 
Huff has, since his affiliation with the Extension Society, 
invariably allotted the lecture-recital, recital and symphony 
concert a prominent and numerically satisfactory portion 
in planning his lists of attractions. Moreover, under- 
standing the necessity of encouraging American artists in 
their efforts and firmly believing in the future of this 
country as a music center, he has, whenever occasion 
would permit, done much to assist talented and conscien- 
tious native artists along the road towards the attainment 
of an ideal by according them public appearances. Among 
many excellent artists engaged for appearances by the 
University Extension Society last season may be men- 
tioned Hunter Welch, American pianist; Ellis Clark 
Haman, pianist and acompanist; Edwin Evans, baritone; 
Virginia Powell, pianist; Herman Sandby, cellist; Mae 
Ebery Hotz, Adela Bowe Kirby, sopranos, and others, in- 
cluding three appearances of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, with Heifetz and Mabel Garrison as soloists. 


Mangrum-Gailey Marriage 
Announcement has been made of the marriage of Mary 
Gailey, violinist, to Lieut Melvin F. Mangrum, Forty- 
seventh Infantry, Fourth Division, U. S. A. The cere- 
mony took place in France in June of this year, 


Mark Hambourg Has a New Daughter 


Another daughter has been bern to Mr. and Mrs, Mark 
Hambourg at their London residence. This makes the 
third Miss Hambourg for the famous pianist. 








Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past year, will continue to furnish information on all 
subjects of interest to our readers, free of charge. 


With the facilities at the disposal of the Musrcat Courizr 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Mustcar Courter will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations, 
It will merely furnish facts. 

All communications should be addressed 

Informa Bureau, Musical Courier 

437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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STEGER 
The Most Valuable Piano in the World 














Established 1849 


EMERSON 


Boston 


. School of Music and Arts 


E LEECH, STERNER, erengee. 
Central Park ween 4 3 96th Street 
Dormitory tor out-of-town anutente 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 


THE BEAUFOR’ 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Columbus 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


- 679 Riverside 





OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK 
Frank Damroech, Director 








MUSIC EXPRESSION MODERN LANGUAGES ART 
THE LEXINGTON COLLEGE OF MUSIC (‘hittgenth Yeerof) Lexington, Ky. 
ANNA CHANDLER GOFF, Founder and Director Faculty of Artist Teachers 


ne advantage offered incident to a broad musical education. College in session throughout the 
ositions guaranteed to graduates. Ideal Home Department for young ladies. Catalog and 
girculara sent on request. Pupils may enroll at any time. Lexington—the Educational Center of the 








Bush & Lane 


LLAND, 


MICH. 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Ninety Artist-Instructors Catalog Mailed Free 


John J. Hattstaedt, President. Karleton Hackett and Adolf Weidig, Associate Directors 
KIMBALL HALL, Curcaco, ILL, 





WING 


WING & SON, 


A musical instrament manafactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


Manufacturers of the 


PIANO 








Factory and Ofices Winth Ave., Hudson and | 3th Streets, New York 








NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 


Directors: C. HEIN AND A, FRAEMCKE 
Instruction in all branches of music froin first Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 
begioming to highest perfection. concerts, — le playing, vocal sight reading. 
hirty-eight of the best known and experienced ND FOR CATALOGUE 
professors. ERMS $:0 UP PER QUARTER 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA CO, 
For Concert Engagement Apply te 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BU EAU 
1 West 34th Street New Yor’ 





Clare Osborne Reed 
ARTIST TEACHER—DIRECTOR 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Advanced Interpretation for Artists-Students, 
Teachers’ Normal Training. 
so9 S. Wabash Avenue . 


BERTHA BEEMAN 


CONTRALTO—TEACHER OF VOICE 


Bush Conservatory - - Chicago 
Soprano 


sBUTLER «nn. 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
ons Fine Arts Bullding, Chicago, Il. 


Ganapol School 


OF MUSICAL ART All branches taught 


50 superior teachers 
Detroit, Mich. BorisL. Ganapol, Director 


GRANBERRY |PIANO 


Chicago 

















SUMMER “X02 
COURSE/ (aes 


Pianists, 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 











REINDAHL VIOLINS 


ANB BOWS, VIOLAS 
AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins 
whose tones are 
“sweet” from low- 
est G to A in altis- 
simo. You know 
how much you de- 
sire a violin whose tone 
qualities are distinguished 


in power, intensity, bril- 
liance, evenness, sympa- 


cato, and withal quickly 
responsive to bow-pressure 


Kansas City 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 
ENDOWED and INCORPORATED 


All Branches of Music, Dramatic Art, Languages, Dancing, Painting, etc. J 
Faculty of Forty Teachers, including Allen Hinckley, John Thompson, Francois 
Boucher and Dr. Hans Harthan. Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN, President 















CINCINNATI CONSERVAT ORY of MUSIC. estanuisnes 1867 
s2np YEAR CLARA BAUR, Foundress 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories 


Elocution—MUSIC—Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation. 
Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
work. Department of Opera. Ideal location and resi 
dence d*partment with superior equipment. 


Master class for virtuoso violinists under 


EUGENE YSAYE Season 1919-20 


For catalogue and information 


address Miss Bertua Baur, Directress, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 











rom 

fortissimo. If you do not 

possess such a violin, or 
nteres in 


Touch’’—which I 
gladly mail you 
and which contains opin- 
wee La world = 
Reindahl Grand Mode! a VIOLINS. 
Violins sent to responsible persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other new or famous old violins. 
If desired, gradual charge accounts opened 


. R.F.D., No.3 
KNUTE REINDAHL, jictisoa "\"*."* Wisconsin 


(Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago) 
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éE STE Y | 


CYhe Lest f4nown musical name in the lLlorl! 


ESTEY PIANO co. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York . 














AMERICAN 


IN NAME, OWNERSHIP, AND SENTIMENT 
gy 


larson & Hamlin 


The most costly piano in the world 















Stetnway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Werercoms: i Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St. Portman Sq.. W.. Londne 
PRINCIPAL VWAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 






Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 


NICH-&-BACH 


Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 


SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadehhia — 
A Leader for 80 Years =: Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 



























































CLARENCE WHITEHILL WRITES: 


Science has indeed made tremendous strides in the 


The Today anyone 


development of musical instruments. 
N without any musical knowledge can enjoy the results 
ame of these extensive efforts to best advantage in the 
home thru the medium of the marvelous Autopiano. 


Your wonderful player piano is to my mind the 
most superb example of the best that has been accom- 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; plished. Everyone has now the chance to know music 


and to get on friendly terms with the masters. 


as onym for artistic excellence. Not only is the Autopiano perfect in its accom- 


plishment of musical results—but the tone quality is 


or forty years the Sohmer family |} J is: teceniat'caiminion, "of "wham tre een 


























have been making Sohmer pianos.  caatap rod sincere ideal of producing the ultimate 
To make the most artistic piano "Most cordially 
possible has been the one aim, and ht 
its accomplishment is evidenced by ES 
the fact that: 5 
The Soh i ii 
There arg more Sohmers in ane tn the Metro THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
4 SOHMER & co. 315 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK On-the-Hudson at 5ist Street New York 








EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 818-826 WE3T THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 














